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IS POSITIVE SCIENCE NOMINALISM OR REALISM? 


Do universals possess reality—or are particular things 
alone real? Are all general ideas to be held as simple 
names, jflatus vocis, representations without content and 
without reality? Does the particular include all that exists, 
and is the general idea only a fiction formed for convenience 
of expression ? 

At first thought, it is a little strange that this old dispute 
should revive in our day amid the blaze of Positive Science 
and enlightened Baconian Induction. Has not this whole 
question been set at rest by the doctrine of ‘“ Conceptual- 
ism” advanced by our modern eclectic thinkers? 

However clear and simple the answers may be to these 
questions if regarded in the light of the traditional Meta- 
physics of this country, we apprehend that our new think- 
ers—those who call themselves Positivists, or who rank 
under the banner of Herbert Spencer—are very nearly in 
a quandary. Their declarations at the outset are very un- 
mistakably nominalistic. They regard the particular thing 
as alone real, and all general names as without correspond- 
ing reality. The reader of Spencer's First Principles remem- 
bers the precise statement of chapter second, to the effect 
that conceptions are symbolic when general, and that they 
are real and true only in ratio of their application to the 
particular individual. But we are disappointed in these 
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men when we expect to find them consistent. The entire 
process of their scientific expositions has this general object 
in view: the reduction of all particularity and individuality 
back to general terms, such as matter and force, or law. They 
prove that there is no such thing as permanence of the parti- 
cular—that itis only an immediate phase of a general process 
—that its only reality or existence is its vanishing (its begin- 
ning and ceasing)—that “the sole truth which transcends 
experience by underlying it, is the persistence of Force.” 
Thus, while claiming to be nominalists or conceptualists at 
the outset, they end in asserting, in the most explicit lan- 
guage, the reality of the universal. They would say that the 
concepts and names Force and Matter correspond to the most 
real of realities, while they are the most general and farthest 
removed from the realm of particularity. 

That such realism as this is called pantheistic or material- 
istic, and is dreaded by spiritual or religious thinkers, makes 
the question all the more a vital one. That Religion can be 
defended at all only on the ground of the highest realism, 
must never be forgotten. Unless the “ Real of all realities” 
is a Spirit— not an abstract Universal such as the correla- 
tionists hold, but a concrete Universal such as Plato and 
Aristotle held (the one virtually, the other explicitly)— Reli- 
gion must necessarily be fetichism, and nothing above that. 

But this position assumed by the new realists is so strange 
when viewed from the premises with which they set out, that 
it deserves a more definite exposition. 

Scientific Premises. 

Starting from the assumption that all speculation is vain, 
that there is no such thing as pure thought; or that if there 
is any pure thought, it is mere idle fancy; and holding that 
a knowledge of the true is obtained by means of the senses, 
and that its truth is measured by its exact correspondence 
to the particular facts as they exist in their separateness or 
isolation in the world; holding, moreover, that classification 
and generalization, the discovery of laws, is the legitimate 
occupation of science, although its results are symbolic or 
inadequate just in proportion to their generality ; holding to 
these irreconcilable premises, they proceed to expound the 
doctrines of Positive Science. 
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Scientific Results. 


1. Investigation of the so-called facts of the senses leads on 
all hands to the discovery that each fact is a passing phase 
of a larger fact. What one takes at first sight for a particular 
individual, is a phase in the manifestation of the individu- 
ality of some phenomenon of greater scope. All the marks, 
attributes, qualities and modes of “this particular individual” 
are placed there by the activity of a more general and more- 
widely-inclusive individual process. It would be as absurd 
to attribute independent individuality to the color of this 
violet, which we know to depend on properties of the violet, 
and on earth, air, water and light, to say nothing of the struc- 
ture of our senses. Its individuality is nothing; it is a phase 
of individuality, and its reality is all borrowed or secondary. 
What gives it reality lies behind it. : 

2. Science declares that all these material phenomena are 
manifestations of Force. The things which are sensuously 
perceived are only transitory phases in the ceaseless process. 
of the play of forces. These forces are correlated in such a 
way that their constantly recurring and constantly annulled 
equilibrium is what is known as matter. But force is the 
only abiding; and it is not the abiding as particular forces,— 
each particular force loses its individuality and vanishes in 
another. 

3. Thus particular individuality continues to recede before 
the analytic investigation of science. “The species lives, 
but the individual dies.” Not only “this particular” of the 
senses dissolves into the particular forces, such as light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, attraction, &c.; but each of these 
particular forces proves to be a mere vanishing phase in a 
process of force in general. Each of these particular forces 
exists only while in process of manifestation, and the process 
of manifestation is only the process of transition from an an- 
tecedent form of force to a subsequent one. 

4. What we call the reality of a force,.its perceptibility by 
our senses, is only its passage into another or its vanishing, 
its ceasing to be itself, its loss of individuality, its negation 
and annulment. Its reality and particularity is, then, only 
the destruction of that same reality and particularity. 

5. The reality has, therefore, two sides, (a) origination and 
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(6) evanescence. (a) It originates in that activity of force which 
acts on a previous state, changing it to “this particular real- 
ity.” (6) “This particular reality” is, in turn, immediately 
swallowed up by a like negative action of force. Only force 
in general abides. It acts continually, and its activity is both 
positive and negative—originating the particular by the same 
act that annuls the particular. Force in general causes the 

marks, properties, qualities, and attributes, of the particular 
reality, and at the same time it destroys them. The constant 
result is a phenomenal world, wherein the particular is per- 
petually beginning and ceasing without interval between the 
two sides of the process. The very reality itself is the van- 
ishing thereof. 

6. Thus Force in general is self-related, in the sense that 
‘its activity is always directed to the negating or annulment 
of the very determinations that it has caused. It destroys 
just what it originated. But its act ‘of destroying is an act 
of originating new determinations. Force, therefore, is the 
source of all reality, and is the resistless might before which 
reality vanishes. Force is thus something more than reality ; 
it is reality and potentiality—it is Actwality (the évépyea of 
Aristotle). Thus we arrive at something more real than real- 
ity, taking the latter in the sense of the existing, or transient, 
particular things. Force as thus seized is a Universal, and 
is the real in all realities. In fact, it requires the production 
and annulment of the entire round of phenomenal realities 
to completely manifest this Universal or Actual, which is 
called Force by the scientific man. 

7. Force in general is not any particular, real force; for 
such real force is a particularized form—a limitation of force 
in general. Hence universal force manifests its superior 
generality by negating every particular force. It is of the 
utmost importance to see this point. J¢ ts involved in the 
very being or reality ofa particular force that the very limita- 
tion or determination which constitutes it is at the same time the 
activity of the general force engaged precisely in annulling the 
particular force. What constitutes it destroys it. Light, for 
example, shines in its diffusion or transition to its opposite. 
Every force in specific action is passing from a tension to an 
equilibrium—i.e. from one specific form to another. 
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8. Under the process of correlation, wherein real forces lose 
their individuality, only abstract or general force abides. 
This may be called mEaL force when contrasted with par- 
ticular real forces; it is cognized only by inference, and not 
by immediate sensuous perception. It is a really-existent 
universal or generic entity —an Actuality whose manifesta- 
tion is the correlation of forces. The particular forces are 
its reality, but not their own; for their manifestation is their 
destruction, but both phases give evidence of the reality of the 
Universal. In the entire round from one force through all 
the others back to the same force again, we have the succes- 
sive annulment of all the characteristic distinctions of the 
several forces, and thus we have left force in general as the 
pure negative might whose constitution or nature is self-made 
by its activity in the play of forces. Its universal nature — 
its ascent out of particularity — refusing to be limited toa 

_ special form — appears in the negative side of the process, 
wherein it perpetually annuls special characteristics. Its 
positive affirmative side appears in the perpetual production 
of the special out of the negation of (old forms of) the same. 

9. Wherein this Universal force, which is a self-determined, 
differs from the thinking activity or Mind (évredéyea), is a 
profitable inquiry. But the sole point we had in view here 
was simply to show the new doctrine of Realism now arising 
in place of the dismal nominalism and stifling conceptualism 

in vogue. 


THEORIES OF MENTAL GENESIS. 


By Joun WEIss. 


The later scientific method derives the conscience from 
selected experiences of the useful and agreeable. In the 
finest minds the moral sense is only the clarified residue of 
the experiences of people in learning to live safely and com- 
fortably with each other. It sums them up, but can add 
nothing to them. It becomes, like a family resemblance, a 
permanent trait acquired by inheritance. A fresh experience 
may compel a fresh adjustment, and the moral sense can be 
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modified ‘from without by a social exigency, but it has 
attained to no independent power to force its own adjust- 
ment upon experience.’ It is never conscious of an exigency 
of its own, which may transcend experience, and dictate to 
it; such a faculty is as inconceivable as that a fountain 
should rise higher than its source. Acts of moral heroism 
are suggestions of an ultimate utility which persuade the 
individual to sacrifice himself. But what is the origin of 
such suggestions which contradict the average sense derived 
from human experience? The scientific method insists upon 
its derivation of conscience from empirical observation, yet 
proceeds to explain transcendent morals which reform the 
race and abolish any wrong that average experience has 
incorporated in its social system, by endowing certain indi- 
viduals with the capacity to conceive of a more beneficent 
system, to anticipate the future, to sacrifice peace, the feel- 
ing of approbation, the immediate security of society, life 
itself, for the sake of a finer idea of Right. These individuals 
are moved thereto, perhaps, by seeing outrages, or by suffer- 
ing from them. But what impels a man who suffers from a 
wrong which is upheld by society, to increase his suffering by 
protesting against it in behalf of other men? Every feeling 
of the useful and the agreeable would counsel him to keep 
his suffering and that of his fellows ata minimum. Expe- 
rience has gradually founded the system which surrounds 
him: it can no more furnish him with the seeds of his revolt 
than the nut of a beech can provide the acorn for an oak. 
When the empirical method is held strictly to its own logic, 
this absurdity is perceived, of something resulting from 
objective experience different from all the objects which con- 
stituted that experience. A state of morals at any epoch is 
only the state of comfort, happiness, usefulness, and mutual 
approbation of the majority; it is an average attained by 
the exigencies of the people who are forced to live together. 
Logically that average is insurmountable; but practically it 
is constantly surmounted, and society is compelled to assume 
a higher average by men of a forlorn hope who propose a 
conception of religion, of worship, of human rights and happi- 
ness, which nowhere exists, and which could not therefore be 
suggested by empirical sensations. They are frequently men 
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who conceive these things from afar, without the stimulus of 
personal suffering, quite removed from that into calm regions 
of meditation. They emerge from the solitudes of thought 
to proclaim the advent of a fresher and more just society: 
but the sense of justice, the instinct of order, devastates the 
things that men hold dearest, and, if the thinkers are obsti- 
nate, demands their life as a sacrifice to existing order. One 
thing is “said by them of olden time”; but these men, the 
products of no time at all, step out of a purer conception, and 
are heard, “ But J say unto you.” What an unaccountable 
phrase if morals are nothing but the silt which time brings 
down and deposits. There must be somewhere existing an 
Absolute Righteousness, the inspirer of every more righteous 
future, as there must exist a Plan of Absolute Intelligence, 
the continuous cause of every developing epoch of creation. 
The hero of Right and Absolute Religion is not maddened 
by suffering into forgetfulness of self, but possessed by a 
higher Self which his fortunate structure invites into him and 
to which he responds. Or, shall we suppose that his struc- 
ture develops an exceptional Self? At any rate, the empirical 
method does not account for him, because he is essentially 
different from all the materials and sensations which it has 
to work with to produce notions of utility and social appro- 
bation. We may concede that such results may be derived 
from such materials; but the burden of showing the genesis 
of prophets and reformers rests with those who would restrict 
us to these materials alone. 

In Mr. Huxley’s book, entitled “More Criticisms on Dar- 
win,” I find the following paragraph: “ Assuming the posi- 
tion of the absolute moralists, let it be granted that there is 
a perception of right and wrong innate in every man. This 
means simply, that when certain ideas are presented to his 
mind the feeling of approbation arises, and when certain 
others, the feeling of disapprobation.” I should suggest to 
Mr. Huxley that he would more correctly say, the feeling of 
approval; that is, the mind approves of the right idea which 
it perceives. The word approbation includes a sense of ap- 
proving one’s self; but this may be, and generally is, absent 
from a simple perception of Right. Mr. Huxley’s mistake is 
clear in his very next sentence, where he says: “To do your 
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duty is to earn the approbation of your conscience, or moral 
sense; to fail in your duty is to feel its disapprobation.” Of 
course: but the question is of simple perception of an idea — 
of a right act and of a wrong act; the idea of doing either 
personally is not involved. So that there can be an absolute 
perception of an act as right or as wrong, pure and simple, 
without any mixture of personal satisfaction or pain. The un- 
biased moral sense can simply recognize right and wrong, as 
the mind perceives that two and two make four; both recog- 
nitions are an organic necessity. If the recognition of a right 
thing is reflected on, then approval of it arises: a feeling 
closely bordering upon the mental satisfaction which accom- 
panies the perception of truths and facts of the exact sciences. 
But the pleasure and pain of self-approbation and disappro- 
- bation cannot arise until the Self transfers or fails to transfer 
its moral perception into private action. 

So that there is something in man besides the “something 
which enables him to be conscious of these — pleas- 
ures and pains.” 

Now the origin of this moral Seething is a distinct 
question. It may have descended from obscure traits of 
anticipatory moral action which reign in the animal world. 
Transferred into human and social circumstances, they may 
have filtered through a developing sense of the useful and 
the salutary, till they were deposited in average habits of 
behavior. But these traits reach at length in the finest brains 
a capacity of being self-perceived as immutable morality, dis- 
tinct from motives of utility, or of pleasure and pain, whether 
they travelled manward by those routes or not. There is no 
objection to the theory that they did, until it undertakes to 
insist that they have not emerged from those routes upon a 
broad land of a Conscience which transcends all selfish feel- 
ings, to sacrifice them to a more arduous Right yet unat- 
tained, whose attainment may involve the hero of Conscience 
in ruin. 

The latest scientific method derives the Imagination, as it 
does the Conscience, from accumulated sensations. But its 
language here struggles painfully to bring its phrases up to 
the level of the whole function of Imagination. It is quite 
inadequate to say that a brain well compacted with images. 
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derived from natural objects, spontaneously creates the asso- 
ciations between them and human moods, passions, and 
emotions; that asense of symmetry and beauty, a feeling for 
landscapes, a power to evolve them out of the crude assem- 
blage of natural features, a gift of constructing all the sensa- 
tions derived from life and nature into the sublimity of poetry 
and song, results from the number and variety of these sen- 
sations taken into a temperament of sensibility, where they 
are moulded, fused by personal passion, and express cerebral 
felicity of structure. These phrases mix up the raw mate- 
rial in which the poet, artist and composer work with other 
phrases which are assumptions that it also generates their 
working faculty. Thatis the very point involved. No doubt 
the poet has received a multiplicity and variety of sensa- 
tions. The difference between him and other men is first a 
capacity to receive them; second, a capacity to transform 
them into his own personality; third, a capacity to express 
‘ them, thus transmuted, with a rhythmical flow that involves 
the whole of Nature and man in its course, and converts Na- 
ture into a metaphor of his private vitality. No number of 
empirical sensations derived from Nature, no experience of 
mankind, no recollection of its history, can account for this 
result. A brain of rare structure incorporates a world, but 
gives it back to us another world; or, rather, the world’s 
secret is fathomed and betrayed: we see it not as it always 
seemed to us, but lifted into a passionate and symmetrical 
vitality, which transcends every empirical sensation, and is, 
in fact, its reason for being: and that is something which 
mere sensation cannot supply. Held to strict logic, the mate- 
rialist has no right even to the phrases he employs in speak- 
ing of this subject. ° 

H. Taine says that there is a fixed rule “for converting into 
one another the ideas of a positivist, a pantheist, a spiritual- 
ist,a mystic, a poet,a head given to images, and a head given 
to formulas. We may mark all the steps which lead simple 
philosophical conception to its extreme or violent state,” as 
in the passage which he quotes from Sartor Resartus, begin- 
ning, “generation after generation takes to itself the Form of 
a Body, and, forth issuing from Cimmerian Night, on Heav- 
en’s mission appears.” “Take the world as science shows 
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it,” continues Taine, “it is a regular group, or, if you will, a 
series which has a law; according to science it is nothing 
more. As from the law we deduce the series, you may say 
that the law engenders it, and consider this law as a force. 
If you are an artist, you will seize in the aggregate the force, 
the series of effects, and the fine regular manner in which 
the force produces the series.” In this connection Taine evi- 
dently recalls the novels of Balzac, who develops the charac- 
ter of various human passions as primitive forces, which 
appear in objective facts of men and women, who are to be 
observed, without praise or dispraise, as beings who develop 
organically their whole moral disposition, and whose joy or 
grief may be inferred according to the judicious rule laid 
down by Hegel, that every work of art depends for its moral 
upon the person who is studying it. Elsewhere Taine shows 
how Thackeray, for instance, violates this rule. “To my 
mind,” continues Taine, “this sympathetic representation is 
of all the most exact and complete; knowledge is limited as 
long as it does not arrive at this, and it is complete when 
it has arrived there. But beyond, there commence the phan- 
toms which the mind creates, and by which it dupes itself. 
If you have a little imagination, you will make of this force 
a distinct existence, situated beyond the reach of experience, 
spiritual, the principle and the substance of concrete things.” 
By the simple intensification of this quality, the metaphysi- 
cian and the mystic are evolved. But notice here how Taine 
has smuggled in the phrase, “if you have a little imagina- 
tion,” as if that faculty were something excrementitious, 
whose products are what alimentation abandons and expels. 
It occurs to us to inquire, at the lowest, if imagination may 
not be a mode of force: if so, it must be taken into the 
account of mental development, where it appears to be some- 
thing quite as positive as any passion which Balzac describes. 
It is then a legitimate object whose products cannot be re- 
jected merely because they deposit in the mind a sense of 
Spirit. They push out a horizon filled with images and cor- 
respondences which are different from visible things, and 
which those things, left to themselves, could not procreate, 
any more than a garden of flowers could impregnate itself. 
A viewless wind must stir the celibate stalks—a ranging bee 
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must make its geometric cell an excuse for these promiscuous 
marriages. Here is the point where the scientific method, 
which is complemented by Taine’s artistic method, fails to 
account for all the facts that a universe provides. As soon 
as the word Spirit appears, or phrases hinting at the Invisi- 
ble put in their claim, or a capacity that transcends inherited 
effects is supposed, the empirical method disclaims it all, as 
Conscience is explained to be the cumulative result of expe- 
riences of utility. Yet the scientific method itself is indebted 
to the faculty of imagination. That is a twofold faculty: it 
performs two fung¢tions. 

First, it anticipates subsequent epochs of scientific inter- 
pretation by incessant proclamations of the essential unity of 
all things. Its instinct is for similarities; it floats at so great 
a height that objects appear blended, but the horizon from 
that height is so enlarged that a hemisphere of objects is 
spread out. It selects on one meridian the counterpart of an 
object eupon another, though it may skulk, and imitate the 
color of its neighborhood, hoping not to be swooped upon 
and assimilated. Its prey runs in forests and multiplies in 
all seas. The ocean is a saucer, and its bottom scarce skin | 


deep. And the distances which lie within the galaxy are 
sanded with the gold dust of its imagery. The firmament is 
a solid floor on which this sense of unity can walk. 

This instinct appears first in poetry, where Nature is rifled 
of all the features that can correspond to our emotions, or 
serve as symbols of our thought. 


“The forest is my loyal friend; 
Like God it useth me.”’ 


And like God we use the forest. Its million leaves dance 
in the anticipation which our mind has that this “sense 
sublime of something interfused” will turn out to be the 
identity of law and object, of the creature and the Creator, 
of the scenery and the seer. And all the images of the Poet, 
so far from being the bastards of an irresponsible impulse 
which ravishes an idiotic universe, are the healthy children 
of the only realism that dare aspire to his feathered hand. 
See it tremble in moments of conception! God remembers 
His rapture. There is not an object which is not a passion— 
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not a passion which does not overtake itself in objects. What 
is my thought like? Whatever it be like, that is my thought, 
or else it could not be like it. How irrational and fantastic 
seems this conclusion to which the imagination leaps with 
the faith of a child in his “make believe”! How futile this 
hysteric passion which mounts to the eyelid and inundates 
the cheek at the happy rashness of some image that abol- 
ishes time and space, and makes the dirty earth a lens! We 
put our eye toit. Thou Deity, our eyes have met! 

There is no sense in this transubstantiation of poetry, ex- 
cept to the senseless communicants, until the epoch of scien- 
tific Synthesis arrives, and the imagination is justified in 
ransacking the universe for symbols. Synthesis is imagina- 
tion secularized. I mean that every one of the old symbols, 
the old confidences with Nature, the old obscure sympathies, 
the artless pretences that objects are personal and vital, and 
all related through the observer, are now proved to be the 
mind’s expectation that there is but one kind of intellect, but 
one object, and but one law or mode of divine manifestation. 
Synthesis builds a hive for imagination to dwell in; the 
structures planned by the original Geometer are filled with 
myriad meadows of sweets distilled to sweetness. 

This leads me to say that, secondly, the imagination some- 
times anticipates, at any existing epoch of information, a 
subsequent epoch, when all the facts collected up to that date 
justify the anticipation. They are interpreted by a law, 
or by a mode of Force which put them forth. They arrive at 
length in sufficient number, and in relations obvious enough, 
to vindicate the previous divining of the imagination. Hardly 
a great man, from Pythagoras downward, can be mentioned 
who did not have fore-feelings of the genuine scientific direc- 
tion, in Number and mathematical relation, in the qualities 
of Motion and their application to planetary phenomena, in 
the sphericity of the earth and stars, in the law of musical 
intervals, in the applications of the are and conic sections, in 
the position of the earth in the solar system. Before the facts 
were in, the method was surmised; sometimes the law itself 
was hinted at, and imperfectly formulated. Now, no uncon- 
scious cerebration, or automatic sorting of impressions de- 
rived from the number and similarity of facts, can promulgate 
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or anticipate a law, because that is something essentially dis- 
tinct from Object. There may be simultaneousness in the 
appearance of law and object; we may admit that the two 
are really one, a moment in which identity appears, a focus 
of correlation. But there is not any feature of this intimacy 
which can proclaim itself; that is not done for a long time, 
nor until an independent mental faculty appears of such a 
divining nature that it is not at any epoch a common human 
faculty. It is the result of rare structural qualifications, which 
recur to Creation with the gift that made creation possible, 
with a power to repeat by a sense of Cause the logic that 
caused, to create a mental synthesis that sweeps all observa- 
tion into the unity of a Law, to show that all the sciences are 
Protean moods of one eternal moment of correlation, to speak 
at length in human language the plan which without speak- 
ing planned. That ineffable creative word becomes flesh in 
the divinings of imagination. They precede any coliection or 
arrangements of objects, just as infinite Will must have pre- 
ceded its own going into objects. Or, if Will and Object be 
continually identical, it is not in consequence of Object. We 
cannot eradicate or explain away that aboriginal] habit of the 
scientific imagination to ask Why? as the child does; and 
to answer, Because! as the child does. “Of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” Object cannot ask nor answer, because it 
cannot originate. But the intellect does not wait till all the 
facts are in, any more than the divine Mind did in order that 
the facts might be created. 

Luther said, “the principle of marriage runs through all 
creation, and flowers as well as animals are male and female,” 
before botany was dreamed of, or the principle of vegetable 
life divined. This was an anticipation as remarkable as that 
of Swedenborg, who clearly posited the nebular hypothesis 
before he or any other man had an inch of standing ground 
to show for it. . 

Now, if at any epoch the finest brains —those, namely, 
whose synthetic method is rarefied by imagination—are only 
deposited by empirical contact with the world, so that their 
state of intelligence is nothing but juxtaposition of facts, and 
their structure nothing but a result of microscopic packing of 
sensations, such brains could not discharge the functions of 
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which they are conscious. The problem is to build a brain. 
Let us build it after the fashion of the materialist. The animal 
kingdom slowly elaborated the cerebral matter, and roughly 
mapped out the relation of its parts. Nature, cautiously 
feeling her way from species to species, from simple to com- 
plex forms, from a dot of plasma to the complicated lobes 
which respond to external circumstances and record them, 
contributes the whole of the process to the progenitors of man- 
kind. What had their brain become by that time? it was an 
agglutination of sensations. What must-have been the re- 
sult of the first sensible impression which was made upon the 
earliest rudimental nerve-matter? That question is answered 
by the discovery that the nerve-matter was a part of the ob- 
jective world which produced the impression. It did not lose 
or modify its character by being eliminated from that world; 
it was still one of its discrete forms, and identical in sub- 
stance. Then the object which impressed it and the impres- 
sion were identical. The object was the sensation. There is 
no infinitesimal rift into which you can thrust your surmise 
of a difference and pry apart a sameness into duality; that 
is, into the supposition of an object to impress and an object 
to be impressed—one to become by means of that impression 
something different in kind from the object that impresses. 
Brood upon that primitive relation of plasma to all the rest 
of elemental matter. You cannot hatch it into a different 
kind of vitality by merely saying that plasma was a more 
highly organized matter. You cannot establish a schism in 
matter by determining grades of organization. Every grade 
preserves, prolongs, embodies the original identity in which 
it was contained; just as oxygen by aérating the blood im- 
presses it with the character of oxygen, but does not liberate 
' it from the materiality which they both share. A nerve- 
sensation is not a leap from Object into Subject. 

If it is not, as the materialist alleges, then it makes no dif- 
ference how many sensations the accumulating brain receives 
and registers. Their number cannot change their quality. 
On the long route of developing mankind there is no station 
where independent mentality may step on board. The train 
stops for refreshment, wood, and water. But the food and the 
fuel still cortespond to their own motive power and digestive 
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ability. Stomach and food, brain and object, are convertible 
expressions. All objective circumstances remain unaltered ; 
nerve-matter accumulates because sensations do. The first 
word of human speech, the first musical cadence, the first 
smatter of the natural language of human emotions on the 
face, the first prattling of social intercourse, the first fumbling 
for a tool of bone or flint, the first sparkle kindled in the dry 
pith of the fennel —all these rudiments of society were only 
the sensations of Sensation, the objectivity of Objects. 
The brain was but another object set up by the concurrence 
of objects, a self-registering world in the compass of a skull. 
Even if the cerebral capacity should cease to expand, while 
the perceptions continued to accumulate, it never can be 
filled; for the method of packing them is economical of room. 
If a drop of water is capable of containing 500,000,000 ani- 
malcules endowed with locomotive limbs, there must be room 
enough in any brain for any number of objective residues. 
But so long as the world does not swerve from its own objec- 
tivity and change its climate, so long does the human brain 
continue to be its odometer, or automatic tally. 

“The Holothuriz living in the South Sea, which feed upon 
coral sand, spontaneously eject their lungs and intestine 
through the anus when they are transferred to clear sea- 
water; then they construct new bowels corresponding to the 
new conditions.” But Object does not transfer the human 
brain into the element of Subject, so that it can void its assi- 
mnilative structure, and set up the liver, lungs and lights of 
Subjectivity. 

I think this is a correct presentation of the latest material- 
ism, which derives all mental functions from an automatic 
system of storage of objective impressions. But its advocates 
have not yet looked in the glass of their own theory. I have 
tried to reduce it to the absurdity which lies latent in it. It 
is this. It has nothing but objects to start from, nothing but 
them to accumulate, and yet it assumes to arrive at some- 
thing which is not object; for instance, its own capacity to 
make any assumption at all, and to deny that the capacity 
demonstrates independent mentality. It will deduce and pre- 
sume; something which a skull commensurate with the sky, 
and crammed with objectivity, could never'do. It will refuse 
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to a human being an independent personality: something 
which nothing but such a personality could do. It started 
with speechlessness, and had, of course, nothing but aggluti- 
nated dumbness to end with: yet it invents words, and com- 
mits to them its affirmations and denials; lends them to the 
poet, who makes whole landscapes share the breath of their 
life; turns them over to the prophet, who puts them in his 
thwarts, casts loose from actual states, and pulls into the 
possible and the desirable; yields them to the synthetic 
imagination, and hears its own best guesses before it has pro- 
claimed them, and its own experimental method suggested 
before objects could muster strong enough to raise a whim- 
per; consigns them to the moral sense, and is refuted by a 
style of speech which transcends the latest moment of utility 
- and social advantage, pronounces in divine men their own 
death-warrant, and sighs out selfishness upon a million 
crosses. Was that bit of plasma, then, nothing but one 
object more in a world full? or, was it an anvil upon which 
objective impact flew into a spark? Now a myriad hammers 
of the many-handed Cosmos crash through our skull, and we 
see stars—abysses full of them! Is it an optical illusion? 
They appear to attain orbits—they move in definite and har- 
monious relations—they create distance, deepen it with per- 
spective: flat objectivity is broken up, as a thinkable Uni- 
verse comes pondering through. 

Let me have recourse to an illustration. 

A planetary motion is the result of two causes: first, a 
force that acts in the direction of a tangent; second, a force 
that attracts. What happens when the mind has observed 
that there are these two forces? Something which discovers 
their laws. This may be an inductive process, derived from 
prolonged and numerous calculations, adjustments, and cor- 
rections, based upon as many planetary directions as can be 
observed. Then suppose we wish to ascertain the motion of 
a planet which is submitted to the influence of these laws. 
That is a deduction based upon calculation. There is an 
astronomical duplication of the planetary facts, a mental re- 
hearsing of orbital motions. The facts recur to their Cause 
through our intellect. Their mere objectivity is not compe- 
tent to achieve this result, which is something causative, and 
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therefore essentially different from themselves, which are 
caused. They are occasions for addressing, stimulating and 
developing in us a quality which is not themselves, not their 
counterpart, but which is identical with the quality which 
caused them. They stand between, and could as soon have’ 
originated cause behind them as our causality beyond them. 
What is the mental fact which takes place when this medi- 
ate Object recurs to Subject? Something besides cerebral 
registering of the succession of sensations produced by the 
phenomena. That only succeeds in confirming succession or 
simultaneousness. We call the mental fact Deduction. But 
that is only a word, and not an explanation. It does not put 
us into possession of the actual occurrence when objects are 
mentally fitted with the laws of their causes. It does not 
explain the nature of that mental moment. To say that it is 
the result of cerebral movement and waste, of changes in the 
grey matter in the brain, does not explain it. Thatis only a 
dynamical accessory. 

In like manner, what happens when an imaginative per- 
son, seeing some features of a landscape, ar some combina- 
tions of light, sky, sea, color, at morn or sunset, invests the 
scene with his own personality? In fact, the combination - 
called a landscape exists nowhere; it is a pure ideal con- 
struction of his own. The scene without is only a palette or 
a pot of paint. A poetic symbol, a simile which encloses a 
trait of nature in the amber of thought or emotion, is a men- 
tal process unaccountable on any theory of empirical accu- 
mulation of sensations. 

But we seldom find a materialist who is willing to accept a 
statement of his method which shows that it really starts 
with a term that is incapable of starting. Bald matter is im- 
potent to proceed except into fresh forms of matter; and even 
that process requires that Force should be assumed. And 
something has to make that assumption. That assuming 
faculty cannot be merely a form of matter, for no thing can 
step outside of itself and become what is not Thing. No 
number of things can do that, though the sensations pro- 
duced by them accumulate for centuries. They may be irri- 
tants, as a drop of acid on a frog’s bare muscle after his head 
is cut off; but they cannot conceive that they irritate, any 
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more than the frog can conceive that he is irritated. They 
cannot formulate their unconscious function of exciting our 
senses. 

What does the materialist say when his empirical method 
is boned in this way, and sinks on the floor of creation a help- 
less huddle of Object, every articulation and vertebra of his 
own mentality withdrawn from it? He disclaims the result, 
cannot tolerate being defrauded of his own analytic and clas- 
sifying skill, and declares against materialism in that sense. 
But it has no other sense. The moment he declares against 
it, he declares in favor of an intellectual perception of an ob- 
jective sensation, that is, in favor of something which Object 
cannot generate. His own idealism rises against its jailer, 
and breaks out of prison in this declaration. 

This ought to startle him into making a more distinct defini- 
tion of the word Matter than he has yet undertaken. He uses 
that, and the word Object, in the ordinary sense; but he will 
not recognize all that it connotes when it is pressed to ulti- 
mates. And itis astonishing that he can invent such « ords 
as Vitality, Force, Correlation, to account for phases of ob- 
jects, elemental modes, conditions of existence, without feel- 
ing compromised. He is obliged to assume something which 
is anterior to objects and their phenomena, anterior to the 
sensations produced by them; he speaks of correlation, but 
says nothing about something previous which does the corre- 
lating. If that something be another objective condition, a 
more tenuous tenuity, it involves the necessity of something 
still beyond, since mere condition cannot conditionate itself, 
and no thing can do itself. So that, sooner or later, the 
words employed by the empirical observer justify an ulti- 
mate ground of Being, an absolute Cause; and that, too, jus- 
tifies Cause in the observer, for Being goes into Object, and 
not Object into Being. 

Perhaps the materialist will take refuge in the Hegelian 
phrase, “ Matter is Being outside of Itself,” in order to endow 
Matter with a causative capacity, and secure perpetual vital- 
ity to its plastic germs. Then he may suppose that objective 
phenomena, in their gradual achievement of the human brain, 
lent it their primitive endowment as Being outside of Itself, 
and made of it another animate object. But what becomes 
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of Being outside of Itself when this object disappears, is dis- 
integrated, ceases to be a focus of Being? It either must re- 
cur to Being in Itself, or must be correlated in some mode of 
Force. Both suppositions make the human intellect only a 
phenomenal phase of Absolute Being; it is only caused mat- 
ter, it is on the footing of every other object, its root imbibes 
the identity of Object and Being, its self-consciousness is 
only an increase of animateness, but not a differentiation of 
it into Person. It invents the phrase, to be sure—claims to 
have or be a self—and that the unconscious animal, reaching 
man’s estate, comes to the line where consciousness begins; 
man separates to that extent from the world of Object, be- 
cause Object has been Being allthe time. But if it has been 
Being all the time, one of two things must be true, either that 
self-consciousness resided all along the route in organic ob- 
jects, or at no point of it at all; the reputed consciousness of 
Self is only a phenomenon of Object. 

Perhaps the materialist will thank us for such a reduction 
of the Hegelian phrase to another form of Matter, because it 
makes Soul and Person impossible on any terms; and per- 
haps the idealist, discontented with any style of the doctrine 
of Evolution, will be driven to the notion that there is outside 
of us an ocean of germinal soul-monads which become allied 
with human structures. 

There are insuperable objections, lying mainly in the direc- 
tion of the facts of inheritance, to this attempt at spiritual- 
ism. In the meantime, the Doctrine of Evolution cannot be 
dispensed with. The burden does not rest upon us to in- 
dicate the point in time and the method of appearing of 
independent mentality. But we can show that Object can 
propagate only Object; nor that without something assumed 
which Object cannot propagate. 

Let us take, however, a word which the materialist is com- 
petent to invent and is obliged to use—Vitality. He must 
assume it in spite of the objectivity of every point of his 
empirical method. Then, in the interest of Idealism, we 
suggest, taking a statement used by us in another place, 
“whether there can be any germinal soul-substance except 
the mysterious force which we call Vitality wherever we 
see it in the huntan state. It went into creation allied with 
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all the germs which have subsequently taken form. It 
carried everywhere a latent sensibility for the creative law 
out of which it came. It swept along with a dim drift of the 
Personality that first conceived and then put it on the way 
to self-expression. It mounted thus by the ascending scale 
of animals, and its improvements in structure were prepara- 
tions to reach and repeat Personality, to report the original 
consciousness of the Creator that He was independent of 
structure. At length it became detached from the walls of 
the womb of creation, held only for nourishment by the cord 
of structure till it could have a birth into individualism. 
Then the interplay of mind and organism began, with an in- 
herited advantage in favor of Vitality. Now Vitality, thus 
developed and crystallized into personality, tends constantly 
back towards its origin. The centrifugal movement through 
all the animals is rectified by the centripetal movement in 
man. The whole series of effects musters in him to recur to 
an effecting Cause.” 

Prof. Heckel of Jena, in his Biological Studies,* makes the 
following statement: “ Protoplasm, or germinal matter, also 
called cell-substance or primitive slime, is the single material 
basis to which, without exception and absolutely, all so-called 
“vital phenomena’ are radically bound. If the latter are re- 
garded as the result of a peculiar vital, force independent of 
the protoplasm, then necessarily also must the physical and 
chemical properties of every inorganic natural body be re- 
garded as the result of a peculiar force not bound up with its 
substance.” 

Very well, why not? Even the vague motions, like the 
incoherent simmer of a crowd of people on a great square, 
which take place in the molecules of the densest substance, 
are dumb gropings of some Force, arrested for the present 
in the substance, and not to be detected transgressing its lim- 
its. But something is there which shares and testifies to a 
universal tendency towards evolution into other substances 
and into organic forms. Physical and chemical forces attest 
the presence of Vitality, as well as the mental functions 
which use the structural results of those forces. Something 
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independent of the material basis must have endowed it with 
its movements and qualities. It certainly could not have 
originated itself or its forces. Something anterior to the ma- 
terial basis must include and transmit a tendency of Vitality 
towards mental and moral functions, which are at once inde- 
pendent of the basis and yet closely allied to it. 

Let us observe now if any contribution may be made to 
idealism from another quarter. The empirical method has 
not busied itself much with the phenomena of musical sensi- 
bility, though, to be consistent after including the imagina- 
tion in its genesis of mind from external sensations, it ought 
to construct the sense of Harmony and the inventive genius 
of the composer in the same way, since imagination plays so 
large a part therein. Some physical facts which at first 
threaten to support a pure empiric origin for mental func- 
tions, turn out upon cross-questioning to belong to the other 
side of the case, and to contribute toward some more ideal 
statement. 

The German Helmholtz, who has made some profound” 
studies of the laws of Harmony, in his examination of the 
structure of the human ear, found that the cochlea, or snail- 
formed cavity, contained a fluid, across which three membranes 
were thrown—an upper, middle, and under. In the middle 
compartment he discovered innumerable microscopic disks, 
lying next each other like the keys of a piano: one end of 
each of them is attached to the vessels of the auditory nerve, 
the other end to the outstretched membranes. These disks 
are the sensitive points which receive the vibrations of musi- 
cal instruments, and transmit them to the brain in the form 
of notes and tones. A single string will give off different 
vibrations from its upper and its middle section. Does the 
ear solve the sound of a complex vibration made by these 
waves of different length, or does it receive the sound as a 
whole? Answering this, Helmholtz says that the physical 
ear funds the wave-forms into a sum of simple waves, which 
is the result of their concurrence; since any wave-form you 
please can be constructed out of a combination of simple 
waves of different lengths. And as in the instruments, so in 
the ear, the ground tone wakes the corresponding upper tone. 

When vibrations play upon the disks in the ear, it is as if 
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they played upon banks of keys; and the first physical im- 
pressions are produced, sorted, combined, and then transmit- 
ted as so much seasoned material to be used in manufacturing 
music. Then occurs the wonderful moment when Something 
beyond these microscopic feelers digests the prey they catch 
into human moods and emotions. What leaps the genius 
takes, through and across what an unbridged abyss, upon 
these stepping-stones of disks, to gather the waifs and strays 
that float upon the manifold sea of Harmony! There is no 
such startling proof that Nature has at length developed a 
transcending Person in mankind; perhaps whole races 
died for it, dissonances and partial chords, or constructed 
upon vicious intervals, before Harmony could respond to its 
own laws. At length an essential differentiation seems to 
have taken place, an abstraction which compels sensations to 
subserve its subtlest emotions. For at one end of this process 
is nothing but the disks vibrating in their fluid: at the other 
end is something rarely and radically different—the gamut of 
’ the human heart, the symphony upreared by intellect and 
feeling, the song exhaling into the mist that sheathes the 
eye, the lyric whose silvery trumpets summon bravery and 
nobleness from every drop of blood. 

Now, atmospheric vibrations and the structure of the ear 
enclosing the microscopic disks are the objects which provide 
empirical sensations. The temperament, culture and inher- 
ited susceptibility of the musical composer’s brain collect 
and organize these sensations into the modes of harmony, 
and reject all dissonance. But when, and by which of the two 
parties in this transaction, was the earliest step taken toward 
such a complicated result? There was a time when there was 
nothing but an atmosphere capable of vibrating, and nothing 
but an ear capable of receiving the accidental throng of natu- 
ral noises. There was a time when the first fibre of a plant, 
the first tense string of some creeping vine, twanged to some 
chance touch: when the wood of the forest first revealed its 
resonant capacity, when the dried reeds first sighed and whis- 
tled in the wind. This was all the appeal which Nature had 
to make. Did it originate the sequence of melodies and con- 
struct the theory of harmony? What is a dissonance? Is it 
merely a physical repugnance of the disks for interfering and 
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contrarious vibrations? Whence, then, the repugnance of the 
disks? There are tribes of men whose ears have not been 
furnished with it. There are civilized Indo-Germanic peo- 
ple who cannot tell a chord from a discord. It is not credible 
that the crude objectivity of natural vibrations gradually 
selected out of Nature a harmonious ear. Nature has no 
harmony which could effect such a selection ; she has never 
sorted and combined and weeded out her noises. She is uni- 
sonous, monotonous, or full of jar and clash; she has no art 
to reconcile the voices of the sea, the air, the birds of the for- 
est: each creature has its note and its key, and the air itself 
is a Babel of cross-purposes. The empirical sensations pro- 
duced by modern music are drawn from things which vibrate 
by a law that the things do not possess, and never could have 
suggested. Harmony has been imposed from within upon 
their isolated qualities; and an orchestra, so far from being 
an induction, is an intuition. The Composer listens to its 
combinations before they are played. His subjectivity has 
imparted to every instrument its peculiar quality by gradual 
selection among the woods, reeds and metals of Nature, and 
by discovery of the isolated shapes which correspond best to 
atmospheric conditions. His inductive experiments have been 
presided over by a sense which no induction could have fur- 
nished. What, for instance, is the temperament of a piano 
but a metaphysical compromise between the imperfections of 
the material and the law of intervals? Harmony, in short, is 
a refutation which the materialist himself might welcome; 
but it kills his theory as effectually as the poison poured into 
the auditory tube, which made a ghost of Hamlet’s father. 

Itis much easier to tolerate the doctrine that a slice of meat, 
well-assimilated, becomes the poet’s happy thought, than to 
understand how wafts of common air could be transformed 
into the mighty uplifting of the soul when the orb of music 
passes over our flat life,and draws emotion into every barren 
creek, and dashes its tonic against the heart. Physics must 
allow an essential difference between a vibration and a well- 
cooked mutton chop; and it is in favor of the stimulating 
and edifying quality of the chop. Music has been called the 
image of motion. But when the ear is struck, something else 
than a wave is propagated. It would be more just to say that 
Music is imagination set in motion. 
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The sea-tide writes its diary accurately enough in the sand- 
ripples. But air did not imprint these footsteps so massive 
and deep that our own are lost as we try to follow; yet there 
is no dismay, for in the bosom of each trace lies home’s direc- 
tion,—by which we know that a Beethoven had just passed. 

I claim, then, against a strictly logical empirical method, 
three classes of facts. First, the authentic facts of the moral 
sense whenever it appears as the transcender of the ripest 
average utility. Second, the facts of the Imagination as the 
anticipator of mental methods by pervading everything with 
personality, by imputing Life to Object, or by occasional 
direct suggestion. Third, the facts of the harmonic sense as 
the reconciler of discrete and apparently sundered objects, 
as the prophet and artist of Number and mathematical ratio, 
as the unifier of all the contents of the soul into the acclaim 
which rises when the law of Unity fills the scene. 


Upon these facts I chiefly sustain myself against the the- 


ory, consistently explained, which derives all possible men- 
tal functions from the impacts of Objectivity. 


ANTI-MATERIALISM.* 


By G. S. Hatt. 


To a concise though popular restatement of the younger 
Fichte’s, Fontlage’s, and Leopold Schmidt’s construction of 
the ego as person, modified as he believes it to have been by 
Lazarus and Lotze, the author joins a vigorous and original 
polemic against “materialism in natural science and theol- 
ogy” which he calls an “absurd and therefore impossible 
form of subjective idealism.” This he does in the interest of 
speculative philosophy, which he would rescue from present 
discredit and neglect, and to which he would restore an ulti- 
mate character as the mediating unity of theology and natu- 
ral science. 

The barren abstractions of the absolute philosophy carried 
thought into so rare an atmosphere that its utmost effort was 
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required to sustain itself; progress was impossible; and its 
prime function of diverting and impelling action was virtu- 
- ally abdicated. Thought must strike root as well as climb. 
Anteus-like, it has now reverted to earth. Its own law of 
gravity has brought it down to the fact and thing of sense. 
This is, however, its most dangerous extreme; for as thought 
approximates sensation it acquires an inertia which is hard 
to be overcome. The objects of sense are phenomenal and 
unstable to thought. Outer and immediate distinctions are 
superficial, and must be transcended. “Natural science 
knows its objects only in some of their external relations.” 

Causal and inductive reasoning, as too often applieds mere- 
ly enlarges the boundaries of the fact, without revealing its 
true nature. The present tendency of physical science is, by 
resolving the object of sense into properties, laws, or forces, 
to press on toward the real nature of the thing in itself. In 
doing the former, it acquires a subjective character, indeed 
becomes philosophy in the disguise of a new nomenclature, 
seeks like it the central principle of all being and devel- 
opment. 

So, too, in religion, thought must neither lose itself in ecsta- 
sies of emotion or feeling, nor bind itself to the form or 
letter of revelation. The latter, whatever its content or origin, 
is worthless if it be not re-affirmed by reason. This is not 
making reason supreme; it is theologising in the true sense 
of the word. Theology, even if it rest upon inspired appre- 
hension, of revelation, is individual, and even tentative. 
Dogmatism, formalism, and literalism, culminating in the 
doctrine of infallibility, constitute the religious materialism 
of the age, which he terms extreme, cea and all- 
pervading. 

The radical question of philosophy at its present stage is, 
“What is the essence of man?’ The author here follows the 
philological theory of Lazarus and Steinthal. Physically 
man is higher, though not essentially different from, ani- 
mals. Darwinism, which is as yet an open question, cannot. 
affect his present or future. The human and animal soul 
alike are first manifest in what Lotze terms “ general feel- 
ing”; in which the whole sum and elasticity of disposable 
vital force are set over against the outer world. This is the 
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most generic form of external consciousness. Through the 
senses, which are organs of the soul’s intercourse with the 
external world, this general feeling becomes localized and 
specific. These separate sensations are “so combined as to 
correspond with the external pattern,” and perception is the 
result. By means of the mental pictures thus formed, and 
which begin to exist independently of the outer object, the 
animal soul remembers, thinks, &c., with great accuracy 
within the narrow field of instinct. In the impulse to escape 
from the pressure of the outer world upon the senses, nerves 
of sensation react on nerves of motion, and an interjectional 
language is formed, expressing, like sensation, very general 
relations. The animal soul never distinguishes its percep- 
tion of the sound from its perception of the object; never 
hears itself speak. With this distinction self-consciousness, 
or, as it may be called at this stage, verbal consciousness, 
begins. “A perception of a perception, or a conception, 
arises,” to which the animal never attains. As sound and 
perception become associated, these interjections become ob- 
jective, and the inner perception of the sound also becomes 
vocal by the more subjective and generic principle of ono- 
matopeia. This process continued under the law of natural 
(i.e. rational) selection until this language of language was 
finally resolved into the fundamental phonetic types or roots 
of articulate speech. These may be said to “exist by na- 
ture,” or, according to Professor Heyse, “As material objects 
produce their own peculiar sound, so must it also be with | 
the most perfect organization under the working of nature.” 

The fact of the existence of such an original power in man, 
which, in forming roots out of the natural cries of sensation, 
transformed itself into reason, and which alone distinguishes 
man from animals, must be regarded as ultimate. It was 
an instinct which ceased to exist when its function was per- 
formed. Starting then anew from these roots, of which the 
few hundred known to philology were doubtless but a small 
fraction, but which were very generic in signification, (as is 
indicated by the fact that most of them are known to have 
been originally predicates,) words have constantly become 
more specific in meaning and more individual inform. The 
individual finds a ready-made vocabulary, in which words 
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are mere counters, with a capricious or fortuitous value, and 
with little trace of original meaning. A feeling of imperfec- 
tion and insecurity arises which impels to a new harmoniza- 
tion of the spoken logos with the logos of reason, a process 
which now goes on in the full light of consciousness. Now 
is realized of single words what was in a measure true of 
them even as roots, that they are inadequate expressions of 
thought. By sentences (logical formula) reason attempts, 
not a mere enumeration of properties or conceptions, but 
“such an arrangement of them as is conditioned by their 
relation to the total content” of consciousness. In this way 
knowledge is translated from external to internal relations, 
and becomes self-knowledge. Consciousness reaches its 
highest and most intimate self-involution in the conscious- 
ness of the ego as such. Indeed knowledge is uncertain and 
hypothetical till it has reached its ultimate form of self- 
certainty. 

Conditioned by the intellectual, though springing at first 
from physical relations, is the practical nature of man. Ac- 
tion realizes thought. As knowledge is phenomenal and for- 
mal, motives are external and mechanical; but as the former 
become self-certain, the latter resolve themselves into the 
pressure of self-feeling. The ultimately rational and neces- 
sary act of man is self-realization. In self-certainty and self- 
realization consists the essence of man as a person. Greek 
philosophy, with its slave states, never rose to this full con- 
ception of the nature of man. The medieval doctrine of 
innate ideas allowed no free, personal self-determination}; 
nor was the nature of the mind rightly conceived as a tabula 
rasa, receiving impressions of sense. Kant first conceived 
the soul as a principle which won ideas by its own activity. 
The ego of the elder Fichte was merely the ego of self-con- 
sciousness. His son laid the true foundation of philosophy 
and ethics in personality as the common ground of thought - 
and action. 

Lazarus’ well-known law has shown how every perception 
must be complemented by an inner apperception: i.e. that 
since all new knowledge must have points of contact with 
the old, the reproduction of similar conceptions in conscious- 
ness is an indispensable condition of belief. Faith cannot 
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rest upon the external grounds of authority or testimony, or 
it would be, as science holds, a lower form of knowledge; 
yet, like knowledge, it may arise from these, or even from 
esthetic grounds. Neither is faith a “higher organ of knowl- 
edge, above sense, understanding, or reason.” It is subject 
to the law and conditions of all belief; and pursues the 
same way as knowledge to self-certainty. “Faith without 
rational grounds is a psychological impossibility.” The.sepa- 
rate use of the word received an early sanction in philology, 
and Greek philosophy taught a higher innate knowledge 
above consciousness. Kant made faith and knowledge utter- 
ly antagonistic. The word faith, as indicating such a dis- 
tinction, should be banished from the field of theory. In a 
practical sense, however, the distinction remains. Here 
knowledge denotes acquaintance with means and methods, 
while faith, in the sense of fidelity, faithfulness, denotes 
“self-committal to what one is self-certain of.” It is confi- 
dence in the purpose or end in view. Itis the force of per- 
sonal conviction impelling to the realization of that end, and 
thus “higher than mere knowledge.” 

But self-realization is self-enlargement, though neither are 
selfish, such external motives as love of being observed, or 
higher, the love of esteem or of glory ; in short,.all which is 
detrimental to self, or to other selves; is selfish. Even the 
enthusiasm which sacrifices self to its cause, is apt to react 
into pride of voluntary humility. The feeling of satisfaction 
which is inseparable from every act of self-realization, and 
which is the last refuge of selfish utilitarianism, is not a 
motive. 

The earliest instinct of self-realization is traced through its 
phenomenal stages, and is shown to be the most irrepressible 
act of conscious life, and to culminate in Jove, which “unself- 
ishly realizes itself by seeking the enlargement of others by 
helping them to like independence.” 

Division of labor in the fields of science, the degeneration 
of the doctrine of personal freedom, which demands a fixed 
and positive basis, into individual and arbitrary license; the 
development of material life, which causes superstition to 
settle over the higher fields of thought, perversion and mis- 
understanding of the leading principles of philosophy, de- 
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tached from their systematic connection, and especially the 
false antagonism of philosophy and religion, are enumerated 
as the prominent causes of the present decadence of philo- 
sophic studies. Every department of truth is spun over with 
the dicta of sects, or parties, or of individual assertion; and 
so-called positive truths have suspended the force of original 
conviction on the ultimate question of human being and des- 
tiny. True philosophy, on the other hand, which consists “in 
working over forms of thought,” or in elevating conceptions 
to ideas, is at the same time “the might of personality and 
the necessary task of each.” It begins with the all-constru- 
ing ego, which itself cannot be construed. The individual 
passes three phenomenal stages on the way to complete per- 
sonality: 1. Language, the immediate reflex of the object, 
the truth of apprehension ; 2. Reason, the truth of thought 
or self-certainty ; 3. Action, the realization of certainty. Phi- 
losophy contemplates three objects, God, man, nature; ori- 
gin, perfection, and process of all things. The content and 
the form of thought must be carefully distinguished; e.g. 
God is first present in the sense of dependence which arose 
when man first distinguished himself from objects of nature 
around him. All representations of God, of which the Jew- 
ish and Christian are most perfect, have the same contents, 
but an inadequate form; while, on the other hand, one may 
be self-certain of God, with very imperfect conception of him. 

Man’s essence consists in self-determination and self-cer- 
tainty reproducing each other. He became self-certain of 
good and evil by an act in the fall; and, in turn, all moral 
action is a product of self-certain conviction. Nature (and 
history) affords field for experiment and investigation where 
general though not universal results are obtained, as well as 
a field where deduction can lay off its content in tangible 
forms of time and space. But’only when thought shall “per- 
Sectly agree with its object” shall we become self-certain of 
what is in the world. 

Space forbids any lengthened consideration of the theolo- 
gical bearings of the work. We have chosen simply to repro- 
duce its contents, not merely because it is the pronunciamento 
of a well-known physicist against the tendencies of natural 
science, but because mediating between materialism and ide- 
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alism, the seductive extremes of modern thought, it affords a 
safe and prospective stand-point from which to observe the 
course of recent philosophy and science in Germany, and be- 
cause it adds still another to the favorable and easy points 
of contact between the German and American mind. 


KANT’S CRITICISM OF PURE REASON: 
i AN INTERPRETATION AND CRITICISM, 


By Simon 8. Lavriz. 


PREFATORY REeMARKS.—lI have called what follows an “in- 
terpretation,” because, while the text of Kant is closely and 
stringently adhered to, I have aimed rather at giving the 
actual substance of such proposition than at a translation. 
T am satisfied that it is only when so presented that German 
philosophy will find in America and England intelligent 
students. The criticism is close, strict, and concise; and 
the only apology to be offered for its unattractive and unin- 
teresting character is that it aims at being scientific, and is 
addressed consequently only to those who are already fa- 
miliar with metaphysical questions, and accustomed to the 
severe toil which the study of them demands even from the 
most competent. 
The next part will contain to the end of the Zsthetic. 


KANT’S KRITIK OF PURE REASON. 
I. 
Of the Distinction between Pure and Empirical Knowledge. 


In respect of Time no knowledge antecedes experience. 
How else than by means of objects (Gegenstainde) could the 
knowing faculty be stirred into activity ? 


[At bottom is not this only. to say that there can be no 
knowledge without an object; and in this sense, inasmuch as 
all cognitions involve objects or matter of cognition, there can 
be no knowledge without experience. All objects of know!l- 
edge, whatsoever their source, are, in so far as known, expe- 
rience. Therefore the origin of all knowledge is experience, 
but not therefore the source. 

N. B.— There is a want in this first chapter of a sufficient 
ae between experience generally and sense-experi- 
ence. 
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Those knowledges which have not their origin in experi- 
ence—[that is to say, sense-experience, or what? ]—we call a 


priori. Have we truly a priori cognitions—cognitions wholly 
independent of experience ? 


[What kind of experience? I may again ask.] 


Those a priori cognitions are alone pure which have no mix- 
ture of sense: e.g. “Every Change has its Cause” is a priori; 
but mized, because “change” is a notion [Begriff] got from 
[Sense] experience. 
II. 
We are in possession of certain A PRIORI knowledge, and even the common 
understanding is never WITHOUT SUCH. 

If a proposition is thought along with necessity, it is a 
judgment a priori, therefore one wholly (schlechterdings) so ; 
if deduced from no other, or, if deduced, yet deduced from 
that which is iéself necessary. Again, the universality of 
induction is only provisional, thus: “So far as we have 
observed, All bodies are heavy; therefore, All bodies are 
heavy.” This is not true and strict universality. Where 
true and strict universality belongs to a proposition, it is ipso 
facto a priori. Universality and necessity are the two marks 


by which we know ana priori judgment. The one really 
involves the other. 


[That is to say, which is meant sense-experi- 
ence—cannot yield érwe universals. Can it not? If I have 


exhausted the facts, I can safely affirm strict universality. If 
[have tested stones and found all heavy, then the propo- 
sition “All stones are heavy” is strictly universal. It is not 
an induction proper, but a eo Though universal, is 


it necessary? is it a priori? Not so. Universality is not, 
then, a test of the a priori; universality does not involve ne- 
cessity. But necessity involves universality ; therefore, the 
sole criterion, keeping within the Kantian sphere, is Weces- 
sity. Again, “All men are rational,” “All animals die,”—are 
these universals strict and true? Yes. Do they convey to us 
the notion of Necessity? Yes: and yet they are experience- 
inductions—observations of sense not yet completed; for we 
have not yet seen all animals die. There may, then, be neces- 
sary propositions which are not @ priozi.] 


That such universal, necessary, and therefore a priori cogni- 
tions exist, it is easy to show. Take mathematical propo- 
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sitions generally for example; also the proposition, “Every 
change must have a cause.” The necessity bound up with 

such propositions cannot be explained asa habit of mind 
engendered by association, as Hume says: for the necessity 
vanishes under the explanation. Moreover, a priori cogni- 
tions can be established as indispensable to the possibility 
of Experience —as that which gives to experience certitude 
(Gewissheit). 


[Is not this to — the question, there may be no “certitude,” 
whatever certitude may mean? Of course, if Certitude of 
experience is a fact, and if this is possible only in so far as 
experience rests on a@ priori judgments, then a priori judg- 
ments exist: and there is no use of arguing further as to the 
Sact of their existence. Our business would then be only to 
collect them. But there may be no certitude in experience: 
if so, what then? Again, if by Certitude of experience be 
meant the element of the “necessary” which is bound up with 
experience-judgments, the argument will run thus: “There 
is a necessary in propositions: Experience cannot give this 
necessariness : Therefore the necessariness is a priori.” Now 
it seems to me, that, given this element of apparent necessit 
in propositions, it is our business as philosophers to take it 
up as an alleged necessity not yet demonstrated, and to ana- 
lyze it with a view to ascertain its source and ground by the 
unveiling ofits place and manner of genesis. It is not enough 
merely to say that, if Hume be right, the element of Neces- 
sity ganzlich verloren gehen wide (p. 35).] 


There is a necessity not only in judgments but also in Be- 
griffe (notions, concepts); e.g. abstract from a bodily object 
its qualities of hardness, color, &c., and still there remains 
the space it occupied which you cannot think away. There 
is also that whereby you think the object as “Substance,” or 
dependent on Substance, which cannot be thought away. 


{On the first point I remark, that when I have thought away 
' all the sense-qualities of a body, I have thought away also 
éts figure and extension: in fact it is thought away entirely. 
and the space which remains is not the body, nor the space of 
the body, but merely space. Space as such I cannot think 
away, but determined space or figure and localization I can, 
and in the above case do think away.— As to the second 
point: I cannot think away the “Substance” of a material 
object so long as the object is before my consciousness in 
any shape, hower mutilated as regards “qualities”; but if al/ 
its qualities disappear from my consciousness, I affirm that 
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its “substance” also disappears. At the same time it has to be 
affirmed that there exists the notion of “Substance,” and that 
it seems not to be given in sense; and further, that it seems 
to have more to do with the thing before me than anything 
else has. But to demonstrate its @ priori character gee 
find another argument than the necessity with which it clings 
to my concept of an object. I cannot venture to beg the ques- 
tion as to the a-priority of the necessary. I must analyze 
the notion “substance” and find out whence it springs, and I 
must also analyze the notion “necessary ” and find out what 
it truly eae) 


Philosophy needs a Science which shall determine the possibility, the prin- 
ciples, and the range, of all knowledge of A PRIORI. 

Still more important is the fact that certain cognitions go 
beyond the limits of experience by means of notions, con- 
cepts (Begriffe), which have no corresponding experience- 
object. Precisely in these super-sensible cognitions lie the 
most important questions of “Reason” ( Vernwn/ft), viz. God, 
Freedom, Immortality. The science which deals with these 
is called Metaphysic, which (unfortunately) undertakes its 
task without a prior demonstration of the capabilities of 

Vernunft. 
' When once we have left behind us the ground of experi- 
ence we ought to inquire how the understanding (Verstand) 
could attain to all these a priori cognitions which we wot of, 
and what range and validity they have. We are led by the 
success which attends the a priori reasoning of Mathematics 
- to expect equally great results in other and different regions 
without making sure that we stand on a foundation of certi- 
tude (and to think that we have got them). What deceives 
us in this process is that the chief business of the Vernunft 
is the Analysis of Concepts (Begriffe), and we seem to our- 
selves to be thereby adding to the content of our knowledge 
new Insights when we are merely explicating and elucidating 
what is already there. This experience does give a true 
@ priori cognition—[how? Isuppose in so far as it yields 
“necessary” propositions (identical) |—Wwhich has a sure and 
useful issue; and Reason (Vernunft) inadvertently insinu- 
ates affirmations (Behauptungen) of a totally different kind, 
by which it adds to the given Begriffe alien a priori Begriffe 
Vol. vi.—15 
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without knowing or asking how they find their way here.— 
‘{Hlustration wanted here.|—Onur first business, then, is to in- 
vestigate this twofold kind of cognition — (that is, the kind 
whereby we truly obtain new insights, and the kind which 
is merely analytic]. 


[The defect in Kant’s ee already indicated at an 
earlier point, still hangs about the above reasoning. The 
criterion of the a priori is “ Necessity” (not Universality, of 
which we have already disposed); but is it legitimate to con- 
clude, as it were per saltum, that what is “necessary” in a 
judgment or concept has its source outside sense-experience? 
And this I take to be the strict meaning of a priori. 

Note, that Kant says that Vernwn/t is the a by which 
we ew concepts or notions. Also that he once (in the 
above chapter) uses reines Verstand as an equivalent for 
Vernunft.] 


Iv. 
Of the Distinction of Analytic and Synthetic Judgments. 

The two kinds of judgments are the Analytic and Synthe- 
tic. By an analytic judgment is meant a judgment in which 
the predicate is merely an explication of what is already con- 
tained in the subject. A synthetic judgment is a judgment 


in which the predicate is an ampliation of the subject—a 
clear addition to the content of the concept. ‘All bodies are 
extended” is analytic, for in “Body” is already contained 
Extension, which I by the above judgment merely bring into 
clearer consciousness. “All bodies are heavy” is synthetic, 
because “heavy” is not thought in the mere concept “ body,” 
and is a clear addition to that concept. The former are Erlau- 
terungsurtheile or explicatory judgments, and the latter Er- 
weiterungsurtheile or ampliative judgments. 


{I remark on this, that the predicate “heavy” is doubtless, 
for the most part, ascertained after the predicate Extension; 
and consequently is, at a certain stage in the progress of my 
knowledge, Synthetic: thereafter, however, analytic. True, 
Extension is contemporaneous with the first presentation of 
“Body” to my consciousness, and thus it may be regarded as 
analytic in quite a special manner ; but what shall we say of 
one born blind whose first acquaintance with “body” was 
“weight” ?] 


Judgments of Experience (Erfahrungsurtheile) are wholly 
Synthetic. It would be absurd to ground an analytic judg- 
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ment on experience. Experience could not give to it its 
necessary character which it has by virtue of the Law of con- 
tradiction. 


{By this is meant that analytic judgments as such cannot be 
grounded on experience; but the attributes which at first go 
to constitute the subject, and which in an analytic judgment 
I merely draw out, are in truth themselves primarily based 
on Experience. An analytic necessity is not at bottom, there- 
Sore, an a priori cognition. Its necessity is explained by the 
Law of contradiction. Body is given in Sense gua extended : 
therefore “Body” with the predication extension is so given 
in Sense. This being so, the notion “Body” with all that is 
implied in it is @ posteriori unless I can show that there is 
an attribute implicit in it which is not given in Sense.] 


But in synthetic judgments a priori, we are bereft of this 
help of experience. WhenI say, “ Whatever happens has 
a Cause,” I, in so far as “whatsoever happens” is concerned, 
affirm a fact of sense-experience, and at the same time a 
priori to the “happening”: but where do I get the univer- 
sal and necessary Begriff, “Cause,” which I import into the 
Judgment, and which cannot be the object of Experience, 
because it is necessary, and Experience can give only the 
contingent? On such Synthetic or Ampliative Griindsaitze— 
[he ought to say Principien]—rests the whole of Speculative 
knowledge @ priori in its final aim. 


[For this notion, “Cause,” I have to account. It is not given 
in Sense. As Synthetic and yet not given in sense, therefore, 
it demands explanation and vindication. 

Kant, it will be seen, assumes that the notion is a priori 
because it is necessary and universal; but it is evident that 
it might be possible to account for its necessity, or seeming 
necessity, without involving ourselves in apriority. Here 
however, let it be noted, we truly come ona “notion” which 
we may, as a matter of fact, ransack Sense in vain to find, 
and which therefore is strictly a priori.] 


In all Theoretical Sciences of Vernunft, synthetic a priori Judgments are 
contained as Principles. 


MATHEMATICAL JUDGMENTS ARE WHOLLY SYNTHETIC A PRIORI. 


First of all, mathematical propositions are necessary, and, 
therefore, a priori. 
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(To this lagain demur. If they are analytic necessaries, they 
are then not because necessary tRerefore a priori, in the strict 
signification. | 

Next they are Synthetic. That 7+5=12 seems at first sight 
Analytic; but how can we get anything like the number 12 
out of the summation 7 and 5. The notion “Twelve” is not 
thought through the union of 7 and 5; and I may analyze the 
notion of such a possible summation ever so long without find- 
ing 12 therein. To find this, I must go beyond the notion of 
the Sum and resort to sensible perception, and, starting from 
7, add five units in the shape of fingers or points. Thus I see 
12 spring out of this process. In the notion of the sum 7+ 5, 
I have thought, it is true, that 5 is to be added to7, but in 


that thought the equality of this sum with the number “12” 
is not thought. 


{In other words, Kant means to say that the result 12 is 
not already contained in 7+ 5, and that therefore it is some- 
thing new, synthetic, ampliative. And it is also, as we alrea- 
dy know, “necessary,” and, therefore (according to Kant), a 
priori. Here again I must object to the assumed a-priority 
of the “necessary.” An analytic judgment is necessary, and 


yet the predicate is not therefore ascertained a priori —i.c. 
outside sense experience. A true a priori proposition is al- 
ways necessary, but a necessary proposition is not always 
a i. 

at, however, we have chiefly to do with here is the syn- 
thetic character of the above numerical judgment. It seems 
tome that it is not synthetic. There is nothing in 7+5 which 
can yield 12 any more than it could yield 20, except in so far 
as 7 and 5 are mere verbal signs for 7 units and 5 units respec- 
tively ; and it is by my sensible perception of the accumula- 
tion of these units one on another that I see that they yield 
a larger quantity of units, which for shortness sake I call 12, 
just as I have already called so many units 7 and so man 
units 5. “Twelve” is nothing but 7+1+1+1+1+1, whic 
I gather into unity under the designation “Twelve” and the 
sign 12. Kant admits that by the above process I can see 12 
“spring out” of 7+-5, but affirms that the “notion” 7+-5 can- 
not contain init 12. I would ask: Is it denied that when I 
say 7+ 5, lipso facto affirm 12 even though I have not yet 
discovered either a name or a sign for the said cumulation or 
sum? If this is not denied, then 12 is contained in the notion 
7+5.—Again, what does Kant mean by the “notion” of 7+-5! 
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This can only mean the notion of 7 units and the notion of 5 
units thrown into union. — > 

_ The weakness of Kant’s position is shown by his advising 
us to take large numbers if we would see the truth of this 
Synthetic character of the Judgment. But if we would see 
clearly what a thing is in thought, we must, on the contrary, 
rest on its simplest forms. Had K. taken 7+1 he would have 
found it hard to show that the notion 8 was not contained in 
the notion of this sum, and that the predicate was synthetic. 
Or what would he say to 1+1=2?] 


So with Pure Geometry: A straight line is the shortest be- 
tween two points” is a synthetic proposition. 


[Now the question we have here to ask ourselves is, what 
do we mean by “straight”? We must look at things and not 
be the slave of words. By.“straight” we mean that which 
_ does not deviate in its progress from point to point by going 
round or zigzag; and by “shortest” we mean that whic 
covers least ground. It being so,.the proposition becomes 
this: “That line between two points.is the shortest which 
does not go ever so little round, or zigzag, or out of its way.” 
pee this is an identical or analytic proposition, and not syn- 
thetic.] 


There are, it is true, certain fundamental propositions 

(Grundsitze) in Geometry which are analytic; but these are 
not Principien, e.g. “a= a”; (a+b) >a;” the whole is greater 
_ than its part.” 


(True; but these are in no sense more analytic than the so- 
called synthetic proposition above considered.] | 


In Physics also are to be found certain synthetic judgments 
a priori as Principien: e.g. “In all changes of the material 
_ world, the quantity of matter remains unchanged.” It is 
clear that this is not only necessary, and therefore a priori, 
but also synthetic; for in the notion “Matter” I do not think 
the permanence of matter, but only its presence in Space 
through the filling of the same. I in the above proposition 
go beyond the notion of “matter” to add something which is 
not thought in it. 

[Perhaps I do not quite understand the above proposition ; 
_ for I cannot detect the grounds on which it is even to be-pre- 

sumed to be synthetic a priori. I do not see its necessity in 
any proper signification of that word. Thatit might be shown 
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to be synthetic a posteriori is ible; but that it should be 
synthetic a priorz in the signification of being at once neces- 
sary and also an ampliation of our knowledge of matter not 
given in sense, I cannot see. 

There are various ways of looking at the ition : for 
example, “Change in particular matter cannot lessen or in- 
crease the total quantity of matter.” NowI might ask, why 
should change, simply as change, lessen quantity? Is it not 
the fact thatin the word “Change” I think the non-lessening 


of matter? In any case I certainly do not’ think the lessen- 


ing; and the proposition is identical or analytic.—Or put it 
thus: “It is not possible to lessen cr increase the total quan- 
tity of matter by changing particular matter.” I confess I 
cannot see the necessary a priori synthetic character of this 
proposition any more than in the proposition, “It is not pos- 
sible to kill an elephant by means ofa pea-shooter”—which, 
if necessary in any proper sense, is analytically necessary. 
By the very terms of the proposition matter is only changed, 
not lessened or increased; and to say that “Change” is not 
annihilation nor creation, is merely negatively ‘to define 
“ Change.”— Perhaps, however, the necessary synthetic pro- 
sition is an unde g one, viz. “Matter is indestructible.” 
ut a proposition put so generally is not necessary, nor a pri- 
ori, nor synthetic a priori: it is either given primarily in our 
notion of matter, or itis synthetic a posteriori and a synthesis 
of experience. In the latter case it is an induction of experi- 
ence ; in the former, it is equivalent to saying, “Matter as pre- 
sented primarily to Consciousness is composed of particles 
or atoms ultimately indestructible ; therefore, particular mat- 
ter or body, however it may be affected by Force, is not 
(atomic) matter destructible.”—This proposition is either (a) 
an assumption, and therefore invalid; or (}) an inductive con- 
clusion of experience, and therefore neither necessary nor @ 


priori; or (c) an analytic judgment. ] 


In Metaphysic also there needs must be synthetic a prioré 
cognitions. Vernunft has not only to explicate by analysis, 
but also to extend knowledge by a priori synthesis, and that 
in regions where Experience cannot follow, as e.g. in the pro- 
position, “The World must have a first beginning.” 


[Traly this is Synthetic and not the synthesis of experi- 
ence; therefore, a priori. 

Much. of Kant’s reasoning is invalidated by the unsatisfac- 
tory :" of a priori as an equivalent for necessary and vice 
versa. 


| 
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vi. 
The Universal Prosiem (or Task) of Pure Reason. 


The problem of Pure Reason is contained in the question, 
“How are synthetic judgments a priori possible?” 

Hume held that they were impossible, and accounted for 
such (apparent) judgments (confining himself however solely 
to the question of Cause and Effect) as being the product of 
Experience to which Custom had given the semblance of 
necessity. Had he seen that mathematical propositions are 
synthetic a priori, he could not have made this blunder; for 
his position would have made Pure Mathematics er 
{As already stated, there is, to my a only an 
necessity Mathematical judgments. ] 

The solution of the above problem is bound up wi 8 
possibility of the use of Pure Reason in all sciences, and an- 
swers the questions: 

1. How is Pure Mathematics possible? 
2. How is Pure Physics possible? 


There is a natural disposition in Reason towards Meta- 
physic (metaphysica naturalis). It will ask certain ques- 
tions. The answers to these hitherto have been involved in 
unavoidable contradictions. 

Still it must be possible to say whether we can know or 
not, to judge respecting the capability or incapability of 
Vernunft to answer the questions which it puts, and to what 
extent we may trust it;—all which yields this Query: 

Is Metaphysic as Science possible ?”’ 


The Criticism of Reason (Vernunft), consequently, leads to 
Science as opposed to Dogmatism, which uncritically makes 
large affirmations, to which equally plausible affirmations on 
the other side may be opposed, and leads consequently to 
Skepticism. 

Its range of inquiry is not very wide, for it has to deal not 
with objects, but with Vernunft itself, its capabilities, and its 
own self-given queries. 

All. Dogmatic Metaphysics we must regard as non-existent, 
since it merely analyzes the @ priori notions which our Ver- 
nunft already has; whereas our true aim is to ascertain how 
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we come by these notions, and to determine their valid appli- 
cation to the objects of knowledge. 


Vil. 
Idea and Division of a Particular Science under the name of a Krit1K oF 
-Pure Reason. 

From what has been said, the “Idea” of a special science 
will have been now attained, which we may designate the 
“Kritik of Pure Reason.” For Reason is the faculty which 
- gives us the Principien of a priori cognitions, and therefore 
Pure Reason contains the Principien of a priori knowing. 


[That is to say (I suppose), Vernunft (which also, as we have 
analyzes notions) yields us the PRINCIPLES which. un- 
ll a priori cognitions, and also contains the Principles 
y we knowa priori. I cannot understand the dou- 
ble use of the word Principien above. Perhaps I misun- 
derstand the passage. It may merely mean, Pure Reason is 
the faculty by which we know a priori, and it further con- 
tains in itself the grounds of our a priori knowledge ;—which 
is much as if we said that it holds inits bosom the substance 
of a priori knowledge as Forms. This, doubtless, is the 
meaning.|] | 
An Inbegriff or Compendium of those Principien whereby 
we are enabled to acquire cognitions a priori would be an 
Organon of Pure Reason,—the complete application of which 
would yield a System or Doctrine. Itis not, however, our 
purpose to do more than furnish a critique with a view to 
define the sources and limits of Pure Reason. This may be 
regarded as a Propedeutic to a system. 


[Should he not say —“‘to define the limits of the activity of 
that which I have called Pure Reason, and the sources of the 
Principien which it yields”? I would then understand Prin- 
cipien to mean the affirmation of synthetic a priori judgments 
as free from content as possible, i.e. an abstract statement, 
e.g. “A thing cannot at the same time be itself and another”; 
or a Formula, e.g. A= A.] 


- Kant next goes on to define 7ranscendental Knowledge as 
being the Knowledge which has to do, not with objects, but 
with our mode of cognizing objects in so far as it is a priori. 
A system of such Begriffe would be a system. of Transcen- 
dental Philosophy. 
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[That is to say, the Rational forms of a priori or necessar 
thought—or, to put it otherwise, the forms of Reason in a pri- 
ori or necessary Knowing —are called “ 7'ranscendental.”— 
An a is wanted here. The word Begriffe is loosely 
used. ] 


The forms of cognition of analytic necessaries are also 
Transcendental ; but it is only the Synthetic a priori which 
constitute the subject of the Kritik. Did it occupy itself also 
with the Analytic, it would then embrace the whole of hu- 
man knowledge a priori, and thus realize the complete Idea 
of a Transcendental Philosophy. 


[It occurs to us here to wonder how Kant will keep-clear of e 
the criticism of Analy Sond necessaries. He can do so 
by bringing within the range of the Synthetic much w 
in truth Analytic, as he has already done in the case - 
thematical Judgments. ] 
This Kritik will consist of two great Divisions: 
First, the Doctrine of the Elements of Pure Reason ; 
Second, the Doctrine of the Method of Pure Reason. » 


By way of Preface, it is only further necessary to say 
that there are two stems of human Knowledge (perhaps 
springing out of a common root), viz. Sense and Understand- 
ing, through the former of which objects are given, and 
through the latter of which objects are thought. 


In so far as the Sense-faculty contains Vorstellungen a pri- 
ori, it belongs to the Transcendental Philosophy ; and, as the 
conditions under which all objects are given, it must take 
priority in treatment over that through which objects are 
thought. 


[ Vorstellungen a priori mean Necessary Presentation to 
_ Consciousness in perception. These, however, come within 
Kant’s scope only if they are synthetic. I suspect he already 
loses sight of his own self-imposed restrictions as to the 
proper range of the Kritik.] 


END OF INTRODUCTION. 


; 
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THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CHSAR BY SHAKESPEARE. 


By D. J. 


The Drama represents man in action. It exhibits him in 
the infinite web of his complications, with influences passing 
out from him and coming back to him, and thereby portrays 


_in the shortest space and in the most striking manner the 


relative worth of human deeds. Nor does it rest content with 
the mere external doings of man; on the contrary, it pene- 
trates his innermost nature, and probes the profoundest 


@o°pths of his spiritual being. For it unfolds motives, ends, 


c ons; and, in fact, these subjective elements constitute 
i t important feature. They form the basis of what is 
called character, and their true logical subordination is ex- 


hibited in the denouement of the piece. 

The Drama is the most: concrete’and therefore'the highest 
of all the forms of Poetry. The Epos is the’ product of 
national childhood ; it contemplates man in an intellectual 
infancy which demands the continuous supervision of the 
Gods. It therefore lays stress upon the Objective, the Uni- 
versal ; not, however, as mediated through the spirit of man, 
but as an existence standing outside of him and determining 
his actions. Hence the tinge of Fate which prevails in all 
Epic Poetry, for the contradiction between Freedom and 
Necessity is not yet developed by this early consciousness. 
Still self-determination may and in fact ought to peer through 
these external forms in a naive, unconscious manner ; such is 
the case with Homer, who often seems to make the Gods his 
sport. The Epos therefore may be said to be essentially reli- 
gious, and seeks to unfold if not to justify the ways of Provi- 
dence to man. 

The Lyric Poet, on the contrary, portrays his own emo- 
tions, desires, reflections; in fine, the entire content of his 
own subjectivity. His strain may be one of joy and happi- 
ness, but it is most commonly an incessant lamentation about 


_ his own injured and unappreciated self, or a stinging censure 


of the cold, heartless world. He thus falls. out with the ex- 
isting order of things, becomes negative and sceptical, assails 
and undermines the ancient faith and simple epical feeling. 
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So old Simonides was accused of impiety. But to mention 
all the phases of the lyrical form of poetry would be impossi- 
ble, for it is as varied and boundless as the nature of man, 
and extends into all periods of civilization. Its general 
characteristic however is subjective, and it portrays man in 
reflection. 

But in the Drama all this is changed: Man starts up from 
- the -repose in which he has been describing and nursing his 
emotions, and: begins to act; that is, he begins to: give his 
subjective nature validity in the objective world. His feel- 
ings, passions, hopes, ends, are no longer satisfied with quiet, 
lyrical description, but must take on the form of reality. Nor 
again are these ends which he is trying to realize always 
merely subjective; on the contrary, they represent objective 
principles of universal validity, as the Right, the Ethical, the 
State. Hence the Dramatic is the concrete unity of the Epic 
and Lyric ; nota mixture of the two, but an entirely new spe- 
cies. It unites the subjective side of the one with the objec- 
tive side of the other, by making the objective world inherent 
in the subject, and thus filling its emptiness and giving it 
content ; and, on the other hand, it gives validity to the sub- 
ject in the objective world through his own activity. The 
Drama presents an action like the Epos; but it must aban- 
don the principle of external divine interference, and put in 
its stead the self-conscious, self-acting individual. Hence no 
demons, angels, or Gods, are allowed to perform the media- 
tions of the Drama in its highest manifestations; all is hu- 
' man and expressive of human freedom. For there can only 
be one reason why the Drama is the highest of all the forms 
of Art: it most adequately represents self-determination — 
man as a free and hence responsible being. If, therefore, the 
Epical ‘consciousness is essentially religious and the Lyrical 
negative and even sceptical, the Dramatic, on the other hand, 
is Ethical. 

But the Ethical is not a single principle, but includes a 
series of principles which form a regular gradation from the 
lowest to the highest. Hence i: is possible for a lower prin- 
ciple to collide with a higher. It is just this conflict which 
constitutes the source of all dramatic action. As the science 
of Ethics, if truly elaborated, would show all these principles, 
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in their proper relation and subordination, from a theoretical 
point of view, so the Drama in a practical way, by means of 
human action, exhibits in victory or defeat, success or failure, 
the true relation and subordination of these same ethical 
principles. It calls man before its tribunal, and unfolds to 
him the consequences of his deeds, not in an abstract form, 
but in the form of the deed itself. 

If we consider the Drama in this light, it is not the trivial, 
sportive toy which furnishes amusement for an idle hour, but 
it assumes immense proportions. We shall find that it is 
only another form of proposing ‘the greatest of problems, a 
new way that people have of looking at the profoundest ques- 
tions of human existence. For the Drama is certainly based 
upon the ethical world, its collisions must rest upon elements 
inherent in the ethical order of things, and its solutions if true 
—which is the same as artistic—must be in accordance with 
this order. Therefore, to judge of the Drama, we have to 
know something of this ethical world, its contradictions and 
its harmonies, its principles and the order of their subordina- 
tion ; or, if we do not know these things already, the Drama 
may be able to give the requisite instruction. And further- 
more, since the ethical world is the realization of Reason, we 
are led through the Drama to ask ourselves the more impor- 
tant question, What is the absolutely Rational ?—not as an 
idle question of speculation, but as the vital fount of action, 
as the guiding thread of Life ought we to consider such a 
theme. The Rational in the Drama and the Rational in 
Thought and Action cannot well be different; indeed the one is 
only the adumbration of the other. So the Drama in its high- 
est utterances takes up the problem of Life, and solves it in its 
own peculiar manner. The clash of appetites and passions, 
the conflict of rights and duties, the alarming hand of Fate 
reaching over, grasping after all, and, most prominently, the 
beneficent form of Freedom standing on a heap of broken 
chains, are there portrayed, the opposing forces reconciled 
and reduced to one harmonious, well-ordered system. Thus 
we may learn a practical as well as an esthetic truth of incal- 
eulable value, that the Rational in the Drama is the Rational 
in Life. By these remarks we hope it may be seen that the 
Dramatic Art is no mere abstraction apart from or opposed 
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to the real world—no plaything to amuse those refined and 
elegant natures who long to fly away from this grovelling 
sphere to realms ideal, there to bathe in the sunlight of eter- 
nal truth; but it clings to earth, and is the most intensely 
human of all Art. Nor has mankind ever failed to appreciate. 
its significance as furnishing a reflex of the highest endeavors 
and greatest achievements of the race. 

There is one man to whom we all instinctively turn with 
the certainty of finding a rational basis—Shakespeare. Criti- 
cism has worn itself almost threadbare upon him, and we 
often are sated with the interminable talk about him, the most 
of which is so unsatisfactory ; still we have always to come 
back to his works as the unfailing source of the highest 
intellectual and artistic enjoyment. People feel that his*is 
the greatest name in all literature, perhaps in all history. 
But this is not enough: we must know what is the special 
form of that greatness. Ands*so the question arises, wherein 
is Shakespeare the greatest of authorst We cannot say in 
the perfection of form, for herein others perhaps surpass him; 
nor in the mastery of language, for this isa knack which may 
be learned, and moreover means little by itself; nor in the 
beauty of his images, for they are often confused, incongru- 
ous, and far-fetched ; not even in characterization, nor in the 
management of an action, in the strict sense of the term. 
Great as his excellence in these things, it has been attained 
sometimes at least by far inferior writers. There can be no 
doubt in the statement that the unique and all-surpassing 


_ greatness of Shakespeare lies in his comprehension of the 


ethical order of the world. Though this side of his genius 
has been always most inadequately stated, and commonly 
has been passed over entirely in the essays of his critics, still 
men have instinctively felt that his works were the truest 
literary product of modern times, because they were the most 
perfect and concrete presentation of realized rationality. Men 
see in him their highest selves, and hence must take him as 
their greatest exponent. The contrast in this respect with 
even the best creations of nearly all other poets is most strik- 
ing. We read them, we are charmed with the imagery, the 
thoughts, the rhythmic flow of the verse. But when we come 
to the end of one of these works we are confused, lost; we 
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analyze it more closely, and find that the Whole, however 
beautiful its individual parts, is an ethical chaos. But Shake- 
speare, in this sphere as elsewhere, is all harmony ; no con- 
tradictions cloud his poetical horizon, nor does he ever make 
the denouement a logical annihilation of the whole play. 

To throw out some hints towards a comprehension of this 
highest side of Shakespeare’s genius is-our present purpose. 
To this end we have selected “Julius Cesar,” as exhibiting 
Shakespeare’s ethical world in its completest if not in its con- 
cretest form. But first it would perhaps be well to enumer- 
ate some of the elements of this ethical world. Those most 
obvious and most commonly recognized are the Individual, 
Family, and State. These elements have their limits against 
one another; hence they fall into conflict, and one must be 
subordinated to the other. That is, the individual may assert 
himself against the demands of Family or State, or the Fam- 
ily may come into collision with the State. It is evident that 
there must be a gradation of rank in these powers; one must 
be above another, else strife and confusion can only result. 
But above all these there is a fourth principle, which has not 
the taint of finitude which rests upon the others. For even the 
State, to which every individual must bow and every princi- 
ple yield, whose absolute supremacy is expressed in the fact 
that its safety is the highest law, seems notwithstanding to 
be exposed to the might of the destroying angel. The Past 
is strown with the wrecks of States; the empires of the Ori- 
ent, Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, have arisen and passed 
away: and so we must acknowledge a Power above the State 
which calls it into being and also puts an end to its existence. 
What this Power is, we need not now discuss: we only wish 
to recognize and name it: let us call it the Spirit of World- 
History; or, more concisely, the World-Spirit ; or, in the lan- 
guage of religion, God in History. Only let us not imagine 
that it is some far-off Power wholly external to man, whose 
arm descends and smites him to the earth without his know- 
ing whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 

Furthermore, all these Principles can only be vitalized 
through the Individual. Taken alone, they are mere abstrac- 
tions and of noforce; but when a man goes forth armed with 
them, and makes them the basis of his action, they move the 
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world. It is only in this way they can collide and form the 
foundation of adrama. An individual thus becomes the bearer 
of some grand ethical principle, and can come into conflict 
with another individual who is fulfilling the same destiny in 
a different sphere. For instance, a person may assert the right 
of individual conscience—certainly a valid principle—against 
the majesty of law which is the command of the State ; or, 
like Antigone, may prefer duty toward Family to obedience 
to civil authority ; or, finally, there may be a still higher colli- 
sion, that between the defenders of the State on the one hand 
and the supporters of the World-spirit on the other. Such is 
the collision between nations struggling for independence 
and their conquerors, the collision of Carthage with Rome, 
of the Pole with the Russian, of the Hungarian with the Aus- 
trian. We feel for the fallen nation, we may even weep over 
an heroic people defeated and prostrate, still in the end we 
are compelled to say: It is just; the World-Spirit, whose 
right it is to judge the nations, has decided against them. 
Now it is just this collision which Shakespeare has pre- 
sented in “Julius Cesar.” For Cesar is the representative 
of the World-Spirit; he appears upon the stage of History as 
the destroyer of his country’s liberties, hence the grand con- 
flict of his life was with the State. Itis indeed this fact which 
has caused him to be calumniated by nearly twenty centuries 
of writers and speakers. But note that Shakespeare does 
not join in this cry of execration. To him Cesar’s career is 
not political, but world-historical ; not limited to a single 
state, but having the world as its theatre. To him Cvsar 
stands at the head of that eternal and infinite movement in 
whose grasp the nations are playthings. But, on the other 
hand, let us not forget that this movement was nothing ex- 
ternal to Rome; it was the movement of Rome herself; the 
Roman Constitution was sapped perhaps before the birth of 
Cesar. He only carried out the unconscious national will; 
he saw what Rome needed, and possessed the strength to 
execute it, and this is his greatness, and in fact the only real 
political greatness. That one man can overturn the form of 
government permanently against the will and spirit ofa whole 
people is preposterous. That such was not Shakespeare’s 
view is shown by the termination of the play. The conspira- 
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tors are overthrown and the supporters of Cesar are success- 
ful. But this will be more fully pointed out hereafter. 

The State has also its representatives in this conflict—Cas- 
sius and Brutus, more especially the former. They were the 
bearers of the spirit of the old Roman Constitution, and were 
strong enough to destroy the individual Cesar, but by no 
means the movement which he represented. The thought 
of Cesar remained, and Octavius simply steps into his place, 
conquers, and has peace—shuts the temple of Janus for the 
first time in generations. That is, Cesar’s revolution is ac- 
complished, and the Roman people acquiesce. 

With this explanation, we may now consider some of the 
incidents of the play. The first scene introduces us to the 
grand background upon which the whole drama is painted— 
the Roman people. Shakespeare has most truthfully depicted 
the populace as fickle and faithless, without any substantial 
fixity of purpose within itself. Hence we hurry into the next 
scene to find the element which gives consistency and stabil- 
ity to this mass. Here the two great men of the time appear, 
like gladiators, each one bent on the destruction of the other. 
Cesar has arrived at the summit of his greatness ; he is ready 
to receive the crown and be called king, whose functions in- 
deed he already performs. This fact is to be particularly 
noted, as it will answer many objections that have been raised 
against the play. The critics are much troubled because Ce- 
sar does not say or do anything great, and declare that he is 
inadequately portrayed. But the poet represents him at the 
consummation of his deeds, and as the founder of a new or- 
der of things; greater he could not well be. To be sure, a 
drama might be written which would exhibit Cesar at an 
earlier period of his life, in the bloom of his activity, energy, 
and military genius. But such a drama could never present 
the collision which Shakespeare intended, nor in the faintest 
degree exhibit the ethical ideas which lie at the basis of this 
“Julius Cesar.” For in the present piece it is absolutely 
necessary that Cesar as the representative of the World- 
Spirit be assailed, and that his assailants perish. Equally 
devoid of insight is the reproach of another critic, that Cesar 
comes upon the stage only to be slain: for the play assumes 
Cesar in the plenitude of his power; this is its first presup- 
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position. The second presupposition is the deep hostility of 
Cassius to the government of Cesar. These are the two gla- 
diators who in this second scene leap forth stripped for the 
fight. Cassius is in ability only inferior to Cesar, and Cesar 
is perfectly aware both of his hatred and of his talents. Cas- 
sius is first shown in the play overcoming the scruples of 
Brutus and alienating him from the party of Cesar. With 
what skill does he introduce the subject, with what logical 
force are all the motives adduced, until Brutus, partly by the 
most delicate flattery and partly by adroit appeals to his mo- 
ral nature, is completely won. A further proof of Cassius’ ) 
ability is that he essayed Brutus first of all, for the name of 
Brutus was the greatest and most venerable in Rome, going 
back even to the expulsion of the kings; and Brutus himself 
was perhaps the most respectable character in Rome, and con- 
sequently of the greatest influence among his fellow-citizens. 
With him, the conspiracy might be a success; without him, 
it was impossible. In the third scene, we have Cassius work- ( 
ing upon an altogether different character. Casca is the des- 
perado of the conspirators, a man possessed of the greatest 
physical courage, but without an iota of moral courage. He 
will rush upon an enemy and stab him, but turns deathly 
pale at a clap of thunder. Whatever is human he is ready ) 
to meet, but that which he conceives to be divine or super- 
natural is a source of the direst terror. This man Cassius 
must have; no respectable man could have been found who 
possessed equal audacity. In fact every conspiracy or vigi- 

- lance committee has just such an instrument, whose function 
it is to do work which no decent man is willing to perform, 
but which must be done. When we observe that Casca was 
the first one that stabbed Cesar, we know exactly where to 
place him. Cassius needs this man, and it is curious to note 
with what consummate tact he proceeds. Knowing the weak 
side of Casca’s character to be his superstition, he brings all 
his force to bear upon this single point. There is only one 
result which can follow. 

Thus far we are all admiration for the intellect of Cassius, 
but several things have transpired under his direction at 
which the rigidly moral man must shrug his shoulders. He 

. has no doubt taken advantage of the weakness of Brutus and 
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Casca, and deceived them both; he has declared that to be 
truth which he himself could not have believed, especially to 
Casca; he has laid a most unrighteous snare for poor Brutus 
by writing him anonymous letters which the latter took to 
be calls from the people; finally, he designs the assassina- 
tion of a human being, an act which can hardly be justified 
from any purely moral point of view. Further on in the play 
we shall find many other deeds of an equally doubtful nature. 
How, then, is Cassius to be understood? Shall we take the 
common statement, that it is a case of great intellect without 
any moral perceptions? But if we look at another side, we 
behold a character of the noblest stamp, of surpassing bright- 
ness. With what energy does he strive to restore the old 
Roman state-—with what industry does he collect every frag- 
ment of opposition to the mighty Czesar—with what readiness 
does he die for his country! To be sure, he knows the might 
of place and pelf, but he only uses them as instruments to 
his great end. There is anly one clue to his conduct. His 
highest end was the State, and everything which came in 
conflict with this end had to be subordinated. It was a time 
of strife and revolution, the ancient landmarks of society 
were swept away, the prescribed limits of order obliter- 
ated. No man ever saw more clearly than Cassius the 
finitude, one-sidedness and inadequacy of the merely moral 
stand-point in such a period, and consequéntly he pro- 
ceeded to disregard it entirely. Suppose he did deceive 
or assassinate a man, provided he thereby saved the State? 
In fact, what is war but lying, cheating, robbing, and kill- 
ing, for one’s country? And the man who can do these 
things most successfully and on the most gigantic scale is the 
hero, is the great general. To be sure, all this is done to our 
enemy; but that can be no justification; the moral obligation 
lies between fellow-men, and not fellow-countrymen. When 
Cassius no longer has this end in view, he is as moral as any 
other man—in fact, an exemplary character. His abstinence 
is especially contrasted with the debauchery of Antony; he 
is moderate in desires, meagre in shape, a great student and 
observer of men,—all of which point to a temperate and stea- 
dy life. His chief characteristic, then, is the subordination 
of moral to political ends: he is the statesman, his thought 
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and activity find their limits in the State, his world is his 
country. His point of view is stated by himself: 


In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offeuce should bear his commment. 


His reasoning is: To be sure, Lucius Pella has taken bribes, 
but that offence can by no means be balanced against his ser- 
vices and abilities, or his influence; therefore let it pass, for 
we need the united efforts of all against the common enemy. 
A distinguished American officer once expressed this subor- 
dination of moral to political duties in the following toast: 
“My country —may she ever be right; but, right or wrong, 
my country.” This is, perhaps, only the feeling of patriot- 
ism; but the insight of Cassius was deeper, for he compre- 
hended intellectually that the right of the state is superior 
to any individual right of conscience, whenever these rights 
come in collision. 

But the cyclus of characters, in order to be complete, must 
have its moral representative. This is Brutus. The poet has 
treated this character with such evident delight, has thrown 
around it such a halo of virtue, that it seems to be the lead- 
ing one of the play. The honor, sincerity and nobleness of 
the man, the purity of his motives, his unimpeachable integ- 
rity in a corrupt age, the perfect fulfilment of every duty of 
the citizen, are brought out in their most glowing colors; even 
his family relations are introduced to crown the moral beauty 
of his character. All the virtues of private life seem to cen- 

tre in this man, and we heartily jcin in the encomium of 


Antony: 
y This was the noblest Roman of them all; 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: ‘This was a man. 


But alack the day! he was called upon, or thought he was 
called upon, to act in times of revolution, when all the ancient 
prescribed landmarks were swept down, and when even the 
clearest and most logical head could scarcely find its way out 
of the confusion. Now what does this man, of the keenest 
sense of honor, of the most truthful nature, proceed to do? 
First, to desert, and then to assassinate, his dearest friend. 
His motive, he says, was the general welfare, but immediately 
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thereafter declares that Czesar had as yet done nothing 
hostile to the public good. And so this contradiction runs 
through all his acts and sayings. It is evident that he had 
violated this fundamental principle of his nature, his pro- 
foundest intellectual conviction. As far as his insight goes, 
the act is wrong. Cassius can consistently do such a deed, 
for his stand-point is the State ; and in its preservation, every- 
thing—men, property, and princip'es—are to be submerged. 
But poor Brutus! what is his next step? He tries to justify 
the deed. Listen to his soliloquy, for nothing can more com- 
pletely show the inadequacy of the moral point of view, and 
it is besides a fine earner of moral reasoning not unknown 
in our day: 

It must be by his death: and for my part 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But for the general. He would be crowned ;— 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 
It would seem that he was not aware of the great change 
which had actually taken place in the Roman Constitution, 
and does not know that the formal coronation of Czesar would 
_ produce no alteration in the real condition of things. This 


fatal lack of all political sagacity in the leader would destroy 
any party or any cause. To continue: 


It is the bright day that brings forth the adder 

And that craves wary walking. Crown hin—— That, 
And then I grant we put a sting in him 

That at his will he may do danger with. 


Possibility i is here made the basis of action. That all prac- 
tical wisdom is based on directly the opposite principle 
needs hardly to be stated. Moreover, all crimes can easily 
be justified in this way, since a man has only to plead some 
indefinite possibility. 

The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 

Remorse from power; and, to speak truth of Cesar, 

I have not known when his affection swayed 

More than his reason. 
From this it would appear that Brutus thought that Cesar 
was still a good man and unworthy of death. It was only 


what Cesar might become, that can furnish any defence for 
the deed. 
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But ’tis a common proof 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 

But when he once attains the topmost round 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks into the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend; so Cesar may. 

Then, lest he may, prevent. 
Possibility is again announced as the basis of action. The 
logical nature of this category is not very difficult of compre- 
hension. In the Possible the Real and the Unreal are not 
yet differentiated, therefore it cannot have any determina- 
tion. But action is something determined, and since the Pos- 
sible has no such element in itself, the subject alone can make 
the necessary determination. Everything is possible, and just 
as well impossible. Who is to determine? Only the indivi- 
dual, and he must also act on this determination. Thus 
subjectivity asserts its absolute validity, and this is what is 
meant by the subjective or moral point of view which in this 
play is represented by Brutus. 


And since the quarrel 
Will bear no color for the thing he is, 


(what he now is, cannot justify our act—another declaration 
that Cesar had as yet done nothing which merited death,) 


Fashion [state] it thus: that what he is, augmented 

Would run to these and these extremities; 

And therefore think him as the serpent’s egg, 

Which hatched would as his kind grow mischievous, 

And kill him in the shell. 
If you cannot find a real crime, draw on your imagination 
and you are sure to discover one. It will be noticed that in 
the foregoing soliloquy no charge is made against any act of 
Cesar’s. And yet the world has generally held that it is not 
moral perversity which utters these declarations—nay, that 
it is moral greatness. What, then, is the matter? Brutus is 
not able to subordinate the various spheres of moral duty 
when they come in conflict. He recognizes them all, to be 
sure, but not in their true limitations. Hence when they col- 
lide with one another, he becomes a mass of confusion, strife, 
and contradiction. Herein lies his immeasurable inferiority 
to Cassius,who clearly comprehends these limitations and 
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acts upon them. It is intellectual weakness. the inability to 
rise out of merely moral considerations in political affairs. 
The trouble is with Brutus’ head, not his heart. He intends 
to do the right thing, only he does not doit. Heacts not so 
much in opposition to, as outside of, his real intellectual con- 
viction; for mark! he is not at all inwardly convinced by his 
own specious reasonings. He gets beyond his intellectual 
sphere, is befogged, and lost. So after all we see that intellect 
is necessary to the highest moral action. We have had much 
talk of late concerning the cultivation of the intellect to the 
neglect of morality. But it seems that Shakespeare has here 
contrasted these two sides of human nature in the most 
effective manner, decidedly to the disadvantage of the latter. 
For Brutus is a man of intense moral susceptibility, yet of 
small mental calibre; the result is that his mistakes and 
(what is worse) his transgressions are appalling. Shake- 
speare has thus illustrated a truth which it will do no hurt 
to repeat now-a-days, that the content of a moral act can only 
be given by intelligence, and that the cultivation of intellect 
is in so far the cultivation of morality in its true sense. Hence 
our schools are our best, and indeed are fast becoming our 
only moral teachers. To be sure, submission does not always 
follow insight; men often know the right, but doit not: still 
we can hardly ascribe this to their knowing it, nor should we 
assert that they were better off if they had known it. For in 
the one case there is a possibility of their becoming good 
men; but if they have no comprehension of the good, it is 
impossible. 

In ordinary times of civil repose, we should say of Brutus, 
what a noble citizen! No one could be more ready to fulfil 
his duties to his family, his fellow-men, and his country. But 
it must be recollected that these duties were the prescribed 
usages, customs, and beliefs, of his nation; they were given 
to him, transmitted from his ancestors. But when prescrip- 
tion no longer points out the way, such a man must fall, for 
he has no intellectual basis of action. Still the morality of 
mankind in general is prescriptive, and does not rest upon 
rational insight; they follow the footsteps of their fathers. 
Hence it is that most people think that Brutus is the real 
hero of the play, and that itis wrongly named. But this was 
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certainly not Shakespeare’s design, for it was very easy to 
construtt a drama in which Brutus should appear as trium- 
phant, by having it terminate at the assassination of Cesar 
with a grand flourish of daggers, frantic proclamations of 
liberty, and “sic semper tyrannis.” Shakespeare, however, 
takes special pains not to do any such thing, but to show the 
triumph of Cesar’s thought in the destruction of the conspi- 
rators. Still Brutus remains the favorite character with the 
multitude, because they do not and cannot rise above his 
stand-point, gnd to-day he is often taken as the great proto- 
type of all lovers of liberty. 

The effect of intellectual weakness combined with strong 
moral impulses appears, then, to be the meaning of this char- 
acter. It is amazing to observe its contradictions and utter 
want of steadiness of purpose; nor are they at all exagger- 
ated by the poet. This man, who could assassinate his best 
friend for the public good, cannot, when a military leader, 
conscientiously levy contributions for his starving soldiers ; 
“For,” says he, “I can raise no money by vile means.” That 
is, he would sacrifice that very cause for which he committed 
the greatest crime known to man, toa moral punctilio. This 
may be moral heroism, but it is colossal stupidity. Further- 
more, in every instance in which Cassius and he differed 
about the course to be pursued, Brutus was in the wrong. 
He, out of moral scruples, saved Antony, against the advice 
of Cassius; this same Antony afterwards destroyed their 
army and with it their cause. Moreover, the battle of Phil- 
lippi, the fatal termination of the conflict, was fought in dis- 
regard of the judgment of Cassius. And finally he dies with 
a contradiction upon his lips, for he says that Cato was a 
coward for committing suicide, and then declares that he will 
never be taken captive to Rome alive, and shortly afterwards 
falls upon his own sword. Perhaps, however, he came to the . 
conclusion that his country needed his death, for he said in 
his celebrated speech, “I have the same dagger (which slew 
Cesar) for myself when it shall please my country to need 
my death.” This oft-quoted and favorite sentence seems to . 
be usually regarded as expressing the very quintessence of 
moral sublimity and heroic self-sacrifice. But one naturally 
asks who is to be judge whether his country needs his death 
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—the country or himself? If the country, then he would be 
a criminal publicly condenined, and there would be no neces- 
sity for his dagger, since his country would furnish him both 
instrument and executioner free of charge. But if he was to 
be the judge himself, why did he commit such villainous acts 
that in his own opinion his country needed his death? All 
this was intentional no doubt on the part of Shakespeare, for 
it comports too well with the contradictory character of Bru- 
tus to admit of any other supposition. One imagines that if 
the old bard could have foreseen all the frothy,vaporings and 
mock-sentimentality to which this innocent absurdity has 
given rise, he would still be laughing in his grave. Such is 
the true irony of the great poet, so much insisted on by some 
critics, which portrays the finitude of individuals, classes, 
even whole historical periods, so adequately that they them- 
selves take delight in the picture. 

This difference in character between Brutus and Cassius 
must lead to acollision, and accordingly we have the celebra- 
ted quarrel in the 4th Act. Here we see the respective stand- 
points of the two men fully exhibited; Brutus is haughty, 
insulting, and plumes himself upon his moral integrity, 
though it seems that he was ready to take and indeed asked 
for some of the money which Cassius had raised by “vile 
means”; Cassius, on the contrary, keeps restraining himself, 
though exasperated in the highest degree, and ultimately 
leads the way to reconciliation. No personal feelings can 
dim to his eye the great end which he has in view, nothing 
must be allowed to put it in jeopardy; hence the quarrel, 
which would otherwise doubtless have terminated their 
friendship, if not huve ended in a personal encounter, is 
healed as speedily as possible. There is a mightier collision 
pending which hushes all lesser strifes. 

A further contrast to Brutus is Antony. This loose reveller 
is true to his friend Cesar and avenges him, but the rigid 
moralist abandons and slays him. Antony is, moreover, a 
man of pleasure, and acts from impulse; Brutus pretends to 
be a philosopher and to be guided by fixed principles. “I 
am no orator as Brutus is, but a plain, blunt man, that love 
my friend.” Antony’s highest end was personal devotion 
to one whom he loved ; he in nowise comprehends the move- 
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ment of either Cassius or Cesar. Thus both Antony and 
Brutus are quite on the same spiritual plane, and hence An- 
tony can justly reproach Brutus for his faithless conduct with 
a cogency which the latter can by no means answer: 

Witness the hole you made in Czsar’s heart 

Crying long live, hail Cesar! 
Yet Antony does most ample justice to the motive of Brutus, 
and seems to place all worthiness of an action in the motive, 
—a point of view, it needs hardly be said, purely moral and 
subjective: 

This was the noblest Roman of them all; 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did what they did in envy of great Czesar ; 

He only in a general honest thought 

And common good to all made one of them. 
These lines are often quoted as Shakespeare’s actual opinion 
of Brutus; but they are spoken by Antony, to whom they 
appropriately belong, and to nobody else. It is by no means 
certain that Shakespeare’s own views are to be found always 
in the utterances of his characters. The dramatic poet ex- 
presses -his convictions in the action, in the collision, and, 
above all, in the catastrophe. Judging by this standard, we 
should most decidedly aver that the above lines did not ex- 
press Shakespeare’s personal opinion. Both Antony and 
Brutus, therefore, have quite the same intellectual stand- 
point, though differing much in their outward lives; but the 
one was true to it, the other was not. Brutus ought to have 
. acted as Antony, to be faithful to his deepest convictions, 
and to have remained friendly or at least indifferent to Cze- 
sar. Cassius alone can intellectually slay Cesar. 

Such appears to be the general purport of this play. Much 
might be said upon its formal excellence—the poetic beauty, 
rhetorical finish, and unusual clearness of the language, mak- 
ing it a favorite with many who read nothing else of Shake- 
speare—the logical arrangement of the parts, the happy con- 
secution of motives; but all this we shall leave to our reader 
to follow up at his leisure. Some of Shakespeare’s fairest 
gems of characterization are found in the minor personages 
of the play, as Portia, the absolute type of wifehood, and Lu- 
cius, the faithful slave; but their basis is plain and needs not 
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to be specially developed. Moreover, the mediations em- 
ployed are deserving of the most careful study on account of 
their truth and profundity, as when for example in the third 
act the Poet makes popular oratory the means by which the 
tide is turned against the conspirators, and thus assigns its 
place as one of the chief political instrumentalities in the 
ancient and modern world. Also those curious supernatural 
manifestations, as the cry of the soothsayer, “ Beware the 
ides of March,” the appearance of the ghost of Cesar, the 
presence of a lion in the streets, the wrathful signs of the 
heavens, seem to demand some rational explanation as well 
as the strange anthropological phenomena, as the presenti- 
ments of Cesar and Brutus, and the dreams of Calpurnia 
and Cinna the Poet. Here is a side which Shakespeare al- — 
ways elaborates in full, but which can be best treated in a 
separate paper. The object at present is to bring into prom- 
inence the ethical world of Shakespeare and its immense sig- 
nificance, for these same collisions are taking place to-day, 
and indeed their true solution constitutes the comprehension 
of and mastery over the practical world. 

To recapitulate ; there are three leading moments in the 
drama: 1. Cesar in the consummation of his world-histori- 
cal career, on the pinnacle of his power and glory; 2. The 
reaction of the State against him headed by Cassius; 3. The 
negation of this reaction, the restoration and absolute valid- 
ity of the Cesarean movement. Hence we see that Cesar is 
the real hero, and that the piece is justly entitled “Julius 
Cesar.” We also see, I think, that the collision is between 
the World-Spirit and the Nation, and that in this struggle 
three typical characters participate, forming a complete 
eyclus of characterization. Cesar represents the world- 
historical stand-point, Cassius the political, Brutus the moral. 
Cesar perishes ; the ancient national sentiment rises up for 
a moment and destroys the individual, for, being of flesh and 
blood, an assassin may rush upon him and stab him to the 
heart ; but his thought is not thus doomed to perish. Next 
to him comes Cassius, whose great mistake was that he still 
had faith in his country ; a pardonable error, if any, to mor- 
tals! He did not, and perhaps could not, rise above the 
purely political point of view; to him the State was the ulti- 
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_ mate ethical principle of the Universe. Hence he did not com- 


prehend the world-historical movement represented by Ce- 
sar, but collided with it and was destroyed. To me a painful, 
melancholy character; with all his greatness, devotion, and 
intelligent activity, still finite and short-sighted. The mis- 
take of Brutus is that he had anything to do with the matter 
at all—that he took part, or at least a leading part, in this 
revolution. The collision lay wholly beyond his mental ho- 
rizon; hence he represents nothing objective, is the bearer of 


no grand ethical principle, like Cesar and Cassius. He pre- | 


sumed to lead when he was intellectually in total darkness, 
trusting alone to his own good intentions. We do not blame 
him because he was ignorant, but because he did not know 
that he was ignorant. Every rational being must at least 
comprehend its own limits, must know that it does not know. 
We may laud the motive but lament the deed; still man, as 
endowed with Reason and Universality, cannot run away 
from his act and hide himself behind his intention, but must 
take the inherent consequences of his deed in their total cir- 
cumference. 

Brutus is no doubt the sphinx of the play, and has given 
much trouble to critics on account of the contradictions of his 
character. He seems both moral and immoral—to be actu- 
ated by the noblest motives for the public good, yet can give 
no rational ground for his act. Indeed we are led to believe 
that his vanity was so swollen by the flattery of Cassius that 
it hurried him unconsciously beyond the pale of his convic- 


tions. Still Brutus was undoubtedly a good citizen, a good 


husband, and a good man. But any one of these three rela- 
tions may come into conflict with the others ; which, then, is 
to be followed? If a man has not subordinated these spheres 
into a system—which can only be done by Intelligence—he 
cannot tell what course to pursue. Sometimes he may follow 
one, sometimes another, for in his mind they all possess equal 
validity. Hence such a person can only be inconsistent, va- 
cillating and contradictory in his actions; and such a person 
was Brutus—a good, moral, man, who recognized all duties, 
but did not comprehend their limitations, and hence fell be- 
neath their conflict. : 
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HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


Translated from the second volume of HeGEL’s AistuxETIcs, by Miss S. A. LonGwE tt. 


Cuivatry.—Il. Love. 


The second sentiment that plays a dominant part in the 
representations of romantic art is love. 

(a) If the fundamental character of honor is the personal 
subjectivity as it manifests itself in its absolute indepen- 
dence, the highest degree of love, on the contrary, is self- 
forgetfulness, the identification of the subject with an indi- 
vidual of the other sex. It is the yielding of its indepen- 
dent consciousness, its particular individuality, which is for 
the first time compelled to have its self-knowledge in the 
consciousness of another. In this respect, love and honor are 
opposed to each other. But conversely we can regard love 
as the realization of a principle which already exists in hon- 
or, in so far as it is the necessity of honor to see the infinitude 
of person which he assumes recognized by another. This 
recognition is first genuine and total, when not only my per- 
sonality in the abstract, or in a concrete, particular, and 
therefore limited sense, is honored by others, but when J, 
entirely, with all that Iam and comprehend in myself, as I 
have been, am, and shall be, pervade the consciousness of 
another, constitute its real will, thought, tendency, and most 
intimate possession. Then this other lives only in me, as I 
live only in- him. Each becomes in this complementary unity 
first for himself, and they place their whole world and soul 
in this identity. In this respect there is the same intrinsic 
infinity of the subject which gives to love its importance in 
romantic art, an importance which is still enhanced through 
the higher wealth that the idea of love comprehends. 

' Love does not depend upon reflection and the casuistry of 
the understanding, as may often be the case with honor, but 
finds its origin in emotion, and has at the same time, where 
sex is concerned, the foundation-of spiritualized natural rela- 
tions. However, this difference is essential only because the 
individual puts into this union his soul, the spiritual and infi- 
nite element of his being. This renouncing of self in order 
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to be identified with another—this devotion, this disinterest- 


edness, in which the subject finds again the plenitude of his 
being--this self-forgetfulness, so that the lover exists not, 
cares not for himself, but finds the sources of his being in 
another,—constitute the infinite character of love. And its 
chief beauty is that it does not remain mere impulse and feel- 


‘ing; but imagination, under the charm of love, creates its 


own world, makes all else, that otherwise pertains to interest, 
surroundings, purposes of the actual life and being, an orna- 
ment of this feeling, draws all into this circle, and only in 
reference to this assigns to anything a value. 

Particularly in feminine characters is love most beautiful, 
since this sacrificing, this disinterestedness, is carried by 
them to its highest degree. They conform the whole intel- 
lectual and moral life to this emotion, find in it alone an 
anchor to existence, and, if deprived of love by adversity, 
vanish as a light that is extinguished at the first rough breath. 

In this subjective fervor of emotion, love does not appear 
in classic art, and generally it only makes its appearance as 
a kind of manifestation of subordinate moment, or only by 
the side of sensuous enjoyment. In Homer either no great 
stress is placed upon love, or it appears in its most worthy 
form in domestic life, as, for example, the conjugal fidelity of 
Penelope, or, as the tender solicitude of the wife and mother, 
in Andromache, or otherwise in moral relations. On the con- 
trary, the tie that unites Paris and Helen is acknowledged as 
immoral-—it is the cause of the horrors and necessity of the 
Trojan war; and the love of Achilles for Briseis has little 
internality and depth of emotion, for Briseis is a slave, sub- 
missive to the hero’s will. In the Odes of Sappho, the lan- 
guage of love rises indeed to lyric enthusiasm, yet it is rather 
the expression of a flame which consumes, than that of a sen- 
timent which penetrates to the depths of the heart and fills 
the soul. Love appears in another phase in the graceful lit- 
tle songs of Anacreon. It is a more serene, more general 
pleasure, which knows neither infinite sorrows, nor the ab- 
sorption of the entire existence in a single sentiment, nor the 
submission of an oppressed and languishing soul. It par- 
takes freely of immediate pleasure without attaching to the 
exclusive possession of precisely this person and no other— 
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a demand which is as foreign to its thought as the monastic 
resolution entirely to ignore the relation of sex. 

The high Tragedy of the Ancients, likewise, does not know 
the passion of love in its romantic meaning. Especially in 
Zéschylus and Sophocles it claims no real interest. For 
although Antigone is the destined wife of Hzemon, and he, 
unable to save his beloved, destroys himself for her sake, 
yet he manifests before Creon only objective relations, and 
not the subjective power of his passion, which he does not 
even experience in the acceptation of an ardent modern lover. 
Euripides treats love as a more real pathos—in Pheedra, for 
example ; yet even here it appears as a criminal aberration, 
caused by ardor of blood and by a troubled mind, as incited 
by Venus, who wishes to destroy Hyppolytus because this 
young prince refuses to sacrifice upon heraltars. So we have 
indeed in the Venus di Medici a plastic representation of love 
which leaves nothing to be desired, in delicacy and perfec- 
' tion of form, but the expression of the subjective. Such as 
romantic art demands is entirely lacking. The same is true 
in Roman poetry. After the destruction of the republic, and 
in the accompanying laxity of morals, love appears more or 
less as a sensuous pleasure. In the Middle Ages, on the con- 
trary, although Petrarch, for example, regarded his sonnets 
as trifles,and based his reputation upon his Latin poems and 
works, yet he immortalized himself by this ideal love, which 
under the Italian heaven is united in an ardent imagination 
with the religious sentiment. The sublime inspiration of 
Dante also had its source in his love for Beatrice. This love 
appeared in him as a religious love, while his energy and 
boldness attained the energy of a religious artistic intuition, 
through which he dared that which no one before him had 
ventured, namely, to exalt himself as supreme judge of the 
world, and to assign men to Hell, to Purgatory, and to Heaven. 
As a contrast to this exaltation, Boccacio represents love, in 
its vivacity of passion, frivolous, without morality ; while he 
brings before our eyes, in his various tales, the customs of 
his time and country. In the German Minnesingers love ap- 
pears sentimental, tender withcut copiousness of imagination, 
playful, melancholy, and monotonous. With the Spaniards 
it is imaginative in expression, chivalric, subtile sometimes 
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in seeking and defending its rights and duties, of which it 
makes so many points of personal honor; it is also enthusi- 
astic when displayed in its highest brilliancy. Among the 
modern French it becomes, on the contrary, more gallant, 
inclined to frivolity, asentiment created for poetry. Some- 
times itis pleasure without passion, sometimes passion with- 
out pleasure, a sublimated entirely reflexive sentiment and 
susceptibility. 

(6) The world and real life are full of conflicting interests. 
On one side stands society with its actual organization, do- 
mestic life, civil and political relations, law, justice, customs, 
etc.; and in opposition to this positive reality rises love, a 
passion which germinates in noble, ardent souls, which now 
unites itself with religion, now subordinates it, forgets it even, 
and, regarding itself alone the essential, indeed “the only or 
highest necessity of life, is able not only to determine to re- 
nounce all else and to flee with the beloved into a wilderness, 
but may besides deliver itself to all excesses, even to the re- 
nouncing of human dignity. This opposition cannot fail to 
occasion numerous collisions, for the other interests of life 
also make valid their demands and rights, and thereby affect 
love in its pretensions to supremacy. 

(1) The first and most frequent collision which we have to 
mention, is the conflict between love and honor. Honor has 
in itself the same infinity as love, and may assume a signifi- 
cance that is an absolute hindrance in the way of love. The 
duty of honor may demand the sacrifice of love? In a certain 
class of society, for example, it would be incompatible with 
honor to love a woman of inferior rank. The difference in 
rank is the necessary result of the nature of things; and, 
besides, it is admitted. Now, since secular life is not yet re- 
newed through the complete conception of true freedom, in 
which position, vocation, etc., of the subject, as such, disap- 
pear, so it is always more or less birth which assigns to man 


‘his rank and position; and these conditions are still regarded 


as absolute and eternal by, although not through, honor, in so 
far as it makes its own position an affair of honor. 

(2) But secondly, besides honor, the permanent substantial 
powers themselves, state interests, patriotism, domestic du- 
ties, etc., may also conflict with love and forbid its realiza- 
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tion. Especially in modern representations, in which the 
objective relations of life have already attained complete va- 
lidity, is this a very popular theme. Love then appears as 
a powerful right of the subjective nature, so opposed to the 
other rights and duties that the heart itself banishes these 
duties as subordinate, or acknowledges them, and comes into 
conflict with itself and the power of its own passion. The 
Maid of Orleans, for example, rests upon this last collision. 
(3) Yet, thirdly, there may exist in general external] rela- 
tions and impediments which oppose themselves to love: the 
general course of events, the prose of life, misfortunes, pas- 
sion, prejudice, wilfulness of others, and events of various 
kinds. Consequently much hatred is often involved, because 
the perversity, the crudeness, the wild fierceness of foreign 
passions, aré placed in opposition to the tender beauty of 
love. Particularly in recent Dramas, Tales, and Romances, 
we often see the same external collisions. They interest 
chiefly through our sympathy with the sufferings, hopes and 
disappointments of the unhappy lovers. The conclusion, 
according as it is happy or unhappy, satisfies or moves us. 
- Sometimes these productions simply entertain us. This kind 
of conflict however, which depends upon mere contingency, 
is of a subordinate nature. 
(c) Love presents in all these respects, it is true, an ele- 
vated character in so far as it remains in general not only an 
affection of the sexes for each other, but manifests in itself a 
rich, beautiful, noble nature; and is, in its unity with others, 
living, active, brave, self-sacrificing. But romantic love has 
likewise its limits; namely, there is wanting in its compre- 
hension the general and universal. It is only the personal 
sense of the individual subject that shows itself satisfied, not 
with permanent interests and the objective value of human 
existence—with the well-being of the family, of the state, and 
of native land—with professional duties, freedom, and reli- 
gion,—but aspires only to find itself reflected in another, and 
to have its passion shared. This comprehension corresponds 
neither to its formal ardor, nor truly to the totality which 

must be in itself a concrete individuality. In the family, in 
- marriage even, in a moral point of view both public and pri- 
vate, the subjective perception exists as such, and the union 
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with exactly this and no other individual, may not be the 
principal thing upon which it depends. But in romantic love 
all turns upon this principle, the mutual love of two indivi- 
duals. Indeed, only this or that individual exists who finds 
his subjective particularity in the contingency of caprice. To 
every one his beloved appears as to the maiden her lover, 
always incomparable; each finds the other the supreme 
type of beauty and perfection. But if it is true that each 
one’ makes of the beloved a Venus or something more, it 
happens that there are many who pass as the same, for, as 
indeed all know, there are in the world many excellent maid- 
ens, pretty or good, who all, or at least the majority, find 
their admirers, lovers, and husbands, to whom they appear 
beautiful, virtuous, and lovely. Only this exclusive and ab- 
solute preference is purely an affair of the heart, an entirely 
personal choice ; and the unlimited pertinacity indispensable 
in finding in just this one his life and his highest conscious- 
ness, proves itself the eternal choice of necessity. There is 
recognized in this manifestation the higher freedom of the 
subjectivity and its abstract choice—freedom, not merely, as 
the Phedra of Euripides, for pathos, but concerning the abso- 
lutely individual will from which it proceeds; choice seems, 
at the same time, a caprice and stubbornness of the particu- 
lar individual. 

Therefore collisions with love retain ever a phase of con- 
tingency and authorized wantonness, especially when love 
conflicts with substantial interests; because it is the sub- 
jectivity as such which opposes its demands, in and for 
themselves invalid, to that which must make the claim to its 
own reality dependent upon recognition. The personages 
in the high Tragedies of the Ancients, Agamemnon, Cly- 
temnestra, Orestes, Gidipus, Antigone, Creon, etc., have like- 
wise, it is true, an individual purpose; but the reality, the 
pathos, that was the motive of their acts is of absolute au- 
_ thority, and precisely on that account in itself also of general 
interest. The destiny that befalls them as the result of their 
acts does not affect us because there is an unhappy destiny, 
but because there is an unhappy being that at the same time 
loves absolutely ; while pathos, which affects not until it has 
obtained satisfaction, has a necessary significance. If the 
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guilt of Clytemnestra is not punished in this particular case, 
if the wrong which Antigone as sister experienced is not re- 
dressed, then there is in itself a wrong. But these sufferings 
of love, these heart-rending hopes, this being in love, these 
infinite anxieties which a lover experiences, this eternal feli- 
city and blessedness that he imagines, are not in themselves 
of general interest, but pertain only to himself. 

Every man indeed has a heart for love and the right to find 
happiness in loving; but there is no injustice done if he ex- 
actly in this case, among these and those circumstances, in 
respect to precisely this maiden, does not attain his aim. For 
there is no necessity that he interest himself in this capri- 
cious maiden, and that we should be interested in an affair 
so accidental which has neither extension nor universality. 
This is a phase of coldness that manifests itself in the devel- 
opment of this ardent passion. 


HEGEL AS PUBLICIST. 


Translated from the German of Dr. K. RoSENKRANZ, by G.S. Hatt. 


When compendiums are printed, their style is usually mea- 
gre and skeleton like; the paragraphs of the Hegelian Ency- 
clopedia, on the contrary, preserve for us a lively, didactic 
prose, in the intensive fullness of which it is throughout felt 
that a high geniality has imposed such a limitation upon 
itself with freedom. Behind these well-weighed words, the 
rich spirit may be conjectured which is able to broaden each 
into an entire world of meaning and to defend each in its own 
peculiar significance. 

The Heidelberg professors had made the “Heidelberg Year- 
book” a critical organ, which, at the time of Hegel’s sojouru 
there, was at the acme of its highest prosperity. At first it 
represented the stand-point of Romanticism, which at the time 
of the French dominion had a national patriotic significance. 
Daub, Creuzer, and Goerres, who had previously been united 
in the editorship of the “ Studien,” exercised at first the great- 
est influence upon it. At the time of Hegel, Paulus had as- 
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sumed its editorship. He procured Hegel’s codperation. The 
latter furnished only two criticisms, which however for phi- 
losophy as well as for himself were of great significance. 
One was upon Jacobi, the other upon the Wiirtumberg Con- 
stitution. 

In the “ Critical Journal,” which he published with Schel- 
ling, he had sharply attacked the stand. point of Jacobi. Now, 
as Jacobi, at the close of his career, began to publish his col- 
lective works, he desired to explain himself once more to him, 
and, aside from all positive differences, to become, out of re- 
spect for his endeavors, reconciled with him. This he could 
not do without affecting Schelling, who in the meantime had 
come to a most violent rupture with Jacobi. Every recogni- 
tion of Jacobi on the part of Hegel, although it be qualified, 
must offend Schelling, however much Hegel might emphasize 
Schelling’s scientific right as opposed to Jacobi. This is a 
point which for the further relations of both philosophers is 
so often overlooked. That which is, however, often still more 
overlooked, was that in this critique Hegel was necessitated 
to pronounce with reference to atheism. 

The reproach of atheism was first raised against Fichte by 
the government of Saxony — against Schelling by a philoso- 
pher, by Jacobi. The latter saw in Schelling’s philosophy 
renewed Spinozism. Against this Hegel had decidedly pro- 
nounced in the “Phenomenology of Mind,” and had expressly 
recognized the Christian religion as absolutely true. Later, 
in his Logic, he had subjected Spinozism to extended criti- 
cism and had shown its untenableness. He accorded right, 
therefore, to Jacobi in finding Spinozism defective, because, 
in the conception of the Absolute, it suppresses the moment of 
subjectivity. It follows hence that substance is to be appre- 
hended, not merely as being and essence, but also as subject; _ 
i.e. not merely as causal necessity, but also as self-determin- 
ing and self-conceiving freedom. The introduction to the 
third part of his Logic, which he entitled Subjective Logic, 
has no other purpose. Hegel must, therefore, admit to Jacobi 
that he could find no satisfaction in Spinozism. It is impos- 
sible for one to express himself clearer than Hegel has here 
done upon the point whether God is to be known only as 
substance, or at the same time as subject. The Absolute is 
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not as it were only so far sybject as it becomes so in plants, 
animals, and man, but it is subject in and for itself. 

When Jacobi, however, affirmed that we could apprehend 
the Absolute only in faith, only in feeling and not in thought, 
in self-conscious conception, Hegel denied it in the most de- 
cisive way. Jacobi had even advanced to the paradoxical 
proposition that all demonstrative philosophy must lead to 
atheism. Hegel, on the other hand, proved the necessity of 
proof if the question of science was at allinvolved. The ten- 
derness with which Hegel treated Schelling as well as Jacobi, 
without in the least sacrificing positive sharpness or his own. 
dignity, makes this critique one of the most exemplary po- 
lemics. While he allowed no doubt to remain that he appre- 
hended the Absolute in and for Itself as subject, there was 
offered to him, on the other hand, an opportunity to express 
himself in a popular manner upon the conception of the state, 
which he had done in the short paragraphs of the Encyclope- 
dia only in very general and often dark outlines. 

Now came the proceedings of the Diet of Wirtemberg 
upon the new constitution of the state, which, through the 
confederacy of the Rhine, had grown into akingdom. The 
state, even after the war of emancipation, was still a con- 
glomeration of the most diverse particular rights. It needed 
to be transformed upon the principle of the freedom of per- 
son and of property; the equality of all citizens before the 
law; the uniform distribution of the burdens of taxation; 
freedom of religion and freedom of the press; the legal par- 
ticipation of the citizens in legislation, and the responsibility 
of ministers. The kings of Wiirtemberg recognized this 
necessity, and laid the plan of a constitution before the aris- 
tocracy. It met with determined opposition, because it must 
of course demand the surrender of many privileges. These 
“were named by the aristocracy ‘“ good old German rights,” 
and the royal presumption in proposing to sacrifice them to 
the common good was rejected with indignation, while the 
constitution was suspected of being a means of despotism. It 
was not only the nobility who were hostile, but especially 
the guild of advocates and notaries, who feared that under a 
new constitution they would lose much of their influence and 
of their incomes, because the incessant collisions of multitu- 
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dinous privileges was the occasion of innumerable suits at 
law, by conducting which they were able to watch over and 
plunder the rest of the citizens. After violent contests, in 
which all the animosity of political passions was let loose, 
the kingdom finally accomplished its work. The proceedings 
were printed, and Hegel undertook their criticism. So far as 
the public was concerned, he here entered a sphere of activity 
which was entirely new, for the question was now not upon 
the judgment of a philosophical system by any single author, 
but upon the political act of two princes of a neighboring 
state, of the same stock as that from which Hegel was de- 
scended, the capital of which was his early home, and the 
constitution of which, as early as the close of the preceding 
century, he had made the subject of an unpublished reformi- 
tory article. Upon which side should he, as a philosopher, 
take his stand in his critique? Upon the side of the so-called 
good old right of the aristocracy? Impossible; for this right 
was the prerogative of feudalism, the privilege of the guild, 
the purchased monopoly of the rich. He must, therefore, take 
his stand with the kings, for they were, in this case, the rep- 
resentatives of rational freedom, of the true idea of the state. 

That this took place ina small German state does not af- 
fect its importance. The reproach has been made that Hegel 
glorified the petty Schwabian kingdom with Asiatic flattery. 
The inhabitants of Wiirtemberg themselves, later, became 
proud of their constitution, and the contests in their cham- 
bers have exercised a politically-shaping influence upon all 
Germany. The names of Uhland and Pfizer were as popular 
in Berlin as in Stuttgart. Hegel always had strong political 
instincts. It was natural that the occurrences in his narrow 
fatherland should interest him intensely. He was patriotic 
so far as to recognize the independence of nationality as one 
of the essential conditions of a healthy state life; but he was 
not patriotic in the polemic, fanatic sense, the Germanic ten- 
dency of which proceeded from Fichte, Fries, and others, who 
attempted to organize the student corps into an exclusively 
German party. In his opening address at Heidelberg, Hegel 
had emphasized the maintenance of our nationality itself as 
a chief moment, through which the higher advancement of 
scientific thought might be secured among us. No modern 
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state can make national purism its principle, because the 
purity of races is everywhere impaired. Germans have 
everywhere come in contact with Roman, Celtic and Slavic 
elements, and the reason of the state must subject itself to 
the peculiarity of its population. The Jews, scattered among 
all nations, are careful that this be not forgotten. That which 
in his youth had so interested Hegel in the French revolu- 
tion, viz. the creation of a state in accordance with the Idea, 
now attracted him strongly in the proceedings in his father- 
land. In France it was the people who wrested the modern 
state from the kingdom, while in Wiirtemberg it was the 
kingdom which must win the free constitution from the peo- 
ple. In the introduction to his critique he delineated this 
noteworthy situation in a masterly way, such as was possi- 
ble only from a profound understanding of history. Hegel’s 
style has nothing of what is wont to be called rhetoric in the 
ordinary sense, for all phrases, all Ciceronian ornate et copi- 
ose dicere, was opposed to his strictly matter-of-fact nature. 
The German language stood at his command in rare compass, 
to give to his thoughts the most happy and manifold utter- 
ance. The dramatic vividness with which he depicted the 
course of the proceedings of the Diet is incomparable. The 
loftiness of his style passes over now and then to the bitter 
comique, with which he lashes the hypocrisy of that egoism 
which perverts the words fatherland, freedom, right, fidelity, 
and uses them against laws and princes in order to conceal 
its own private interests. The case which Hegel treated as 
a concrete one js the same in all history. It is the conflict . 
of the progress of freedom with positive right, which over 
against the self-consciousness of more cultured reason has 
become a wrong, and struggles against dissolution because it 
has hitherto been accredited as a recognized chartered right. 
On this point Hegel had a perfectly philosophical conscious- 
ness, and the incisive words with which he expressed it will 
ever renewedly awaken the liveliest interest in the historian 
and the philosopher. Those who know the course of real 
affairs will not wonder that the passion of the reactionary 
party which Hegel, with his firm frankness and truly states- 
manlike superiority had found so sensitive, turned upon him 
with rage because he defended the princes in their constitu- 
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tional endeavors, and abused him asa servile man. Hegel 
has never uttered a word respecting this suspicion; he was 
above such insinuations of the crowd. It is, however, unpre- 
cedented that now, after several decades, his enemies are not 
weary of persecuting him, on account of this critique, as an 
anti-popular servant of kings, without being able to adducea 
single actual proof for such bitter disparagement. 

Even a historian like Gervinus, in his history of mod- 
ern times, is not free from this acridity which has become 
traditional. Dr. Haym’s groundless aspersion of Hegel, in 
his work “Hegel and His Time,” as if he would have pur- 
chased, by his criticism of the government of Wiirtemberg, 
the chancellorship of the University of Tubingen, I have an- 
swered in my “Hegel’s Apology before Dr. Haym.” The 
proof which I demanded for the foundation of such an insin- 
uation has not yet to my knowledge been furnished. 

Since the July revolution, Germans have made great pro- 
gress in political science. In this they were very backward 
when Hegel wrote. Hegel lacks the declamatory pathos in 
which Fichte was so great, as well as the diplomatic dex- 
terity of a Genz; but the philosophic sobriety which perme- 
ates his political inspiration imparts to his language, in its 

apt acuteness, a peculiar nobility. The great philosopher 
enchants us ever by the exalted naivety of his soul, which 
knows no other cultus than the truth ; and this naivety, re- 
plete with a deep infusion of history, makes the philosopher 
a classic publicist, who judges his age, and knows how, fit- 
tingly, to say to it what it has to do. 


HEGEL, PRUSSIA, AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT. 


The local spirit of the beautiful city of Heidelberg seems 
to favor the so-called positive sciences rather than philoso- 
phy, and Spinoza indulged perhaps a proper instinct when 
he refused the call of the elector of the Palatinate to a pro- 
fessorship there. And yet Hegel’s efficiency during the two 
years, 1816 and 1817, in which he lectured there, was of com- 
paratively great significance. He prepared, however, in 1818 
to go to Berlin, with which he had previously had relations. 
In this, as in all that is historical, the element of chance can 
be discerned, but for Prussia as well as for Hegel it was 
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necessity. Prussia is the philosophic state par excellence in 
Germany, which has allowed no great German philosopher 
since Leibnitz to remain outside it. The chair which Fichte 
had occupied had been vacant since 1814. Solger proposed 
Hegel for the place. In the biography of Fries the corre- 
spondence is given which DeWette carried on with him con- 
cerning this call. Fries wished especially to come to Berlin. 
DeWette, his theological disciple, left no means untried to 
influence the majority of the Senate in his favor. In this elec- 
toral contest, and the passionate agitations which attended 
it, the two parties may be seen which in the University of 
Berlin opposed one another even more resolutely, and in 
which was reflected the great antithesis which pervaded the 
entire age. 

At the beginning of the century, Hegel had almost abhor- 
red Prussia on account of its bureaucracy and its court ser- 
vice, and had foreseen the fate of the Prussian army at Jena. 
But this state had undergone a new birth which showed that 
it yet bore within itself a great future. This future is at the 
same time the future of Germany itself, for the Ultramonta- 
nists and the South-Germans may abuse Prussia as much as 
they will; still Germany will not again get rid of Prussia, 
for it is the only German state that can save united Germany 
and conduct it to a higher national plane.* The Congress of 
Vienna would not round off Prussia; it gave to it the Rhine 
province as an enclave between Hessia, Nassau, Rhinic Bava- 
ria, France, Belgium and Holland, and thus imposed upon it 
the Watch on the Rhine. Eventually, the Rhinic province 
with Westphalia could be again snatched ftom Prussia, and 
be declared an independent kingdom for any prince. Prussia 
must make vast endeavors so to organize its own military 
power that it could be ready to commence war with France at 
any moment. It was thus that it became stronger than its 
intriguing enemies had intended. Its geographical position 
brought it into immediate territorial contact with Russia as 
well as with France, as was the case with no other German 
state. It bordered on Austria and (with the exception of 
Wiirtemberg and Baden) nearly all the German middle and 


* This was written in 1868.—Ep. 
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smaller states. Although the wasp-like contour of the Prus- 
sian state was made the occasion of much reproach, yet it 
- was from the very fact of its many-sided border-contacts that 
it rose to an influence over all Germany, which rendered the 
foundation of the Zollverein possible as the first real uniti- 
cation of the German states. With the Rhine it had also 
taken into its lomain the last of the great streams which flow 
from south to north into the sea. Cologne, under the Prus- 
sian administration, rose to renewed prosperity as a commer- 
cial city. Besides the encouragement of material interests, 
Prussia had undertaken through the Rhine provinces the 
difficult task of winning the confidence of the other Rhinic 
provinces, for the intensity of the prejudices with which these 
were then filled against the Prussian government can scarcely 
yet be correctly represented. 


Hegel entered the Prussian state as a stranger. He felt in 
Berlin that an intense thought-life pervaded the entire atmo- 
sphere. This predominance of North-German reflection im- 
pressed him favorably with Berlin, because it responded to 
his character as a philosopher. He unduly transferred the 
impression which Berlin made upon him to the entire Prus- 
sian state, just as most Frenchmen and Englishmen are wont 
to do who conceive the one-sided views of Berlin to be the 
exhaustive expression of the entire Prussian community. 
Hegel began to interest himself in Prussia as a model state, 
but as a philosopher he cherished still another ideal which 
by no means tallied with the actual condition of Prussia. 


That, which the great Prussian statesmen and military he- 
roes of that epoch strove for, surpassed, in its tendency, the 
Hegelian conception of the state, in the greater participation 
which it allowed to the people in legislation. In a state 
where the system of defence obliged all citizens without ex- 
ception to defend the land from invasion, they would admit 
all to participate in legislation. In a state where municipal 
communities administered their own affairs, the question of 
a bureaucratic omnipotence of the ministers as in France 
could not arise. In a state where rights of seigniory and tute- 
lage were removed, where the possession of land and industry 
were left free, where access to all state offices was conditioned 
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only upon proof of competency,—in such a state medieval 
conditions, forms, institutions, could find no longer a footing. 

Rejuvenated, well-matured Prussia was built from 1810 to 
1815 upon democratic foundations, which were given by the 
monarch himself. The elevation of the entire system of 
instruction by Wilhelm von Humboldt and von Altenstein, the 
establishment of the universities of Berlin, Breslau and Bonn, 
and the more munificent endowment and equipment of those 
at Halle and Kénigsberg, was accomplished in a democratic 
sense, for Prussia had made attendance at schools compulsory 
upon all. But after Napoleon had been conquered, and espe- 
cially after his death, the reaction of the aristocracy and hier- 
archy against the political establishments of Prussia grew 
stronger even in Prussia itself. It resulted in that sad policy 
of restoration which now we are wont to call, from its most 
prominent representative, the policy of Metternich. This pol- 
icy invaded Prussia, and began to imprint upon the govern- 
ment a political character of distrust for the people. The 
immediate result was that the people found no legislative 
representation, but provincial diets were established in their 
stead. 

The combinations of the student-corps furnished occasion 
and pretext to the governments to persecute the democratic 
movement as revolutionary. Fichte, in his discourses in Ber- 
lin on the German nation, had declared the then passing gene- 
ration incapable of achieving a renaissance by reason of the 
general depravity, and he calledion the better trained young 
men to save the nation. These young men had actually fol- 
lowed with enthusiasm the call of the king into the war with 
France, and, thirsting for freedom and braving death, had 
shed their blood upon the battle-field. They dreamed of a 
great united German kingdom with an emperor at its head. 
In songs of wondrous beauty they sang of the indissoluble fra- 
ternity of Germans, and of the future glory of the new king- 
dom which was to arise from it. And not youths alone grew 
eloquent over the resurrection of the old Barbarossa, whom 
the saga makes to slumber with sword in hand, now in Kyff- 
haiiser on the golden Au, now under the mountain near Salz- 
burg; but many men joined this movement, and, old and 
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young, united in societies for physical culture in gymnastic 
halls and in Turner expeditions. The danger of this tendency 
‘lay in over-exciting patriotic feeling, and in over-stimulating 
national purism for want of deeper political conceptions. The 
attack on President von Ibell and the murder of Kotzebue by 
Sand were outbursts of an enthusiasm which had degenerated 
to fanaticism. As the student-corps conceived it to be a holy 
resolve to murder Kotzebue, they might with the same pro- 
priety resolve to remove by assassination a prince who was 
displeasing to them. 

Prinees trembled upon their unsteady thrones before such 
a secret tribunal, and the military trials filled not only for- 
tresses with their sacrifices, but occasioned, after the reso- 
lutions of Carlsbad, a fanatical tendency to censure all liber- 
alistic movements. Hegel, no doubt, harmonized with the 
governments in their opposition to these movements and ex- 
cesses of the students; he certainly never approved of the 
frequently terrible severity of the Inquisition. What could 
he do? He sought to save the young by offering to them 
rational conceptions of right and of the state. Many in ma- 
turer years have thanked him for reconciling them with the 
present by his instruction—by explaining to them, instead of 
the Utopian ideal of their morbid aspiration, the organism of 
the state. While he won the love of very many sturdy mem- 
bers of the student-corps, he remained filled with inappeasa- 
ble indignation against the leaders of the corps and especially 
toward Fries. 

He published in 1821 a text-book on the Philosophy of 
Right and of the State, in which he more widely developed the 
brief hints in the paragraphs of his Encyclopedia. Asin the 
latter so here in this presentation he assumed a more dogmatic 
tone, and in the numerous remarks which were directed 
against views which deviated from his own, a more polemic 
tone than that which he had allowed to pervade the dialectic 
genesis of the Phenomenology and the Logic. The didactic 
end he had in view might justify this form, for he sought only 
to establish a foundation for his lectures; but it remains a 
subject of regret that he treated so important material only 
in the form of categorical dictation, for the element of proof 
became therefor too meagre. Within this limit his language, 
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like the style of inscriptions on monuments, is uniformly 
significant. Since he presented the dialectic here only in the 
general construction, he became for the first time intelligible 
to the public at large, which has an appetite only for the 
results of thought. 

It is quite inconceivable how the construction of servility 
to the Prussian government can be put upon this work, as if 
in his paragraphs he had copied the Prussian state as it was 
empirically presented to him. Hegel did not become false in 
Prussia to that conception of the state which he had defended 
in Bavaria against the Wirtemberg reaction. Prussia was 
then not a constitutional state; there was no publicity or oral 
procedure in the maintenance of justice, no freedom of the 
press, no equality of citizens before the law, no participation 
of the people in legislation or assent on their part to taxa- 
tion,—and all this Hegel taught as a philosophic necessity. 
When in remarks he lashed the caricatures which often dis- 
torted the idea in the field of every-day reality, even this was 
quite in order, and even this contributed to clarify concep- 
tions. In order to bring him under the suspicion of the crowd, 
these caricatures, painted with satirical colors, have been ex- 
cerpted and peddled about as his own definitions. 

That which distinguished Hegel from preceding philoso- 
phers was the conception of constitutional monarchy as the 
absolute form of the state. He well knew that a state could 
pass through different constitutional forms, but as a philoso- 
pher he considered this the only form which fuily correspond- 
ed to the idea of freedom. It isa very common opinion that 
a philosopher can only be a republican in politics, although 
it is generally added by way of lament that the imperfeetion, 
and especially the moral weakness of man, renders the reali- 
zation of a republic very difficult. Hegel contradicted this 
current view by the emphasis with which he insisted on mon- 
archy. Many make this a ground of reproach against either 
the profundity, or, still worse, against the sincerity, of his 
thought. He was, however, in thorough earnest with his 
deduction of monarchy, and he had taught it in Jena just as 
well as in Heidelberg and Berlin. He had a rich political 
experience, having made himself acquainted with the most 
diverse constitutions, including those of the republics at Bern 
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and Frankfort. He had witnessed the rise of the French re- 
public and its transition to despotism, the fall of the Polish 
and the German elective monarchies as well as the impotence 
of hereditary monarchies, which cherished only dynastic ego- 
tism and which had never been organically united with the 
people. He did not, however, derive his proof of the neces- 
sity of hereditary monarchy from experience or from com- 
parative studies, but from the conception of the sovereignty 
of the state, which must exist self-consciously in a real per- 
son and which must be securely removed from the instability 
of parties. Such an influx of nature into history would be 
fortuitous and unphilosophical, if, in the first place, the royal 
family itself had not been mediated historically, so that its 
call to the governmental functions was a natural fact; and 
secondly, if the ruler had not the freedom to renounce the 
throne if he felt himself uncalled to rule. Montesquieu was 
the first who, in his Hsprit des Lois, made the conception of 
a constitutional government popular and put forward the 
view of the separate organization of the powers of govern- 
ment. Hegel is the philosopher who taught, not like Kant, 
the general necessity of the representative system, but who 
identified the idea of constitutional monarchy with that of 
the fully developed, rational state. He was very far from 
deifying the person of the prince in the sense of the abstract 
legitimist theory, for he often said that in a well-organized 
state very little depended on the special excellence of the ru- 
ler; he was only the essential conclusion of the ascending 
series, the personal summation of the entire state—the dot 
on the “i,” which without it would be a mere perpendicular 
mark. His tendency to relegate the person and the individu- 
ality of rulers to relative indifference was exhibited in his 
polemic with Haller, who sought with his restorational pol- 
icy to make rulers, by the grace of God, the private posses- 
sors of land and people. 

If we compare this legal and political philosophy of Hegel 
with the principles which he had earlier advocated at Jena, 
we shall find the same fundamental idea, viz. that of realizing 
a system of ethics in the state, and shall at the same time see 
how untiringly he had labored, and revised his labor, in the 
development of this idea. In his original system, the plan 
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was at the same time the most simple and the most inclusive, 
because there he omitted the contraposition of legality and 
morality. He there divided jurisprudence into three parts. 
In the first, he treated the elementary distinctions of right, 
viz. freedom, personality, labor, acquisition of property, ex- 
change and commerce, and up to the origin of the family. In 
the second, he treated the negation of all these positive ele- 
ments, the violation of Right—trespass and crime—in all its 
forms, and the entire world of Injustice. In the third, he pre- 
sented ethics, which in laws and customs constitutes the will 
directed to the realization of the good, and in courts consti- 
tutes the negation of the negation caused by injustice. Later, 
he construed ethics as the higher unity of legality and mo- 
rality, so that the system is finally divided thus: (1) right 
in itself, (2) morality, (8) ethics. Under the latter he sub- 
sumed the idea of the family, of civil society, and of the state, 
and closed with a perspective into universal history. Hegel 
had great horror of a state founded merely upon right, where 
only the externality of personal justification made the frigid- 
ity of egoistic rectitude a dominant principle. In this respect, 
also, he bore a certain grudge against Roman jurisprudence. 
He regarded with great aversion a state in which the moral 
ideal held the sceptre, and where all should be made to de- 
pend upon good intention, upon subjective consciousness, and 
upon the conflict of virtue with vice. This moral stand-point, 
which goes to the extreme of calling the vanity of its own 
conceit “ warmheartedness,” and, as satirized in the Xenia, 
“does the behests of duty with horror,” and which finally 
ends in the complacent pride which, in order not to soil itself, 
does nothing at all,—this stand-point of abstract internality 
he treats with almost malicious disparagement. Hegel de- 
sired a state which should neither stiffen into the mechanism 
of a merely external right, nor grow stolid in the virtuous 
feeling of mere internality. An ideal here ever hovered be- 
fore him similar to that which Hoélderlin has depicted with 
such aspiration in his Hyperion, and from which he has 
complained that the Germans stood so far removed. He ap- 
proached here nearer to Fries and to De Wette than he thought, 
and Michelet has now openly acknowledged this in his Phi- 
losophy of Right by the development of the idea of unions 
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and associations. Hegel was so strongly possessed with the 
idea of the state as the “terrestrial God,” as he termed it, 
that in this enthusiasm he can be compared only with Plato, 
to whom he expressly appeals in the preface of his text-book, 
although, as he-expressly showed in the extended criticism in 
his History of Philosophy, he rejected the content of this state. 

Hegel was convinced that his construction of practical phi- 
losophy was the only correct one, and that his method was 
correspondingly correct. In a remark in the Psychology,. 
which Boumann had printed, he expressed himself with the 
greatest distinctness, because the antithesis of the objective 
and the subjective in right and morals was absolutely can- 
celled by the unity of both in ethics. With such divisions of 
‘the subject, one must not look to the right hand or to the left, 
but must submit himself entirely to the necessity of the idea. 
I confess still that I have ever found ground of offence in the - 
position he assigns to morality. With such transitions—as 
those from subject to object, or from object to subject—alone, 
it is not accomplished. The relation of the general to the 
' special and of the abstract to the concrete is also involved. 

The most general conception of the entire practical sphere 
is the conception of good ; for the conception of will in gene- 
ral, without reference to its content, falls to the sphere of psy- 
chology. The domain of psychology extends as far as the 
formai freedom which seeks happiness in the satisfaction of 
the appetites and passions, i.e. as far as Eudemonism. Eth- 
ics, on the other hand, proceeds from the necessity with which 
good determines the will as with the truth of its contents. 
That will only which recognizes and which realizes good, or 
its law, is really free. Hegel did not forget these elementary 
determinations; but, instead of making them constitute the 
first part of the Ethics, he treated them only in the form of 
an Introduction. 

The general conception of good can be vette only through 
the power of the individual will to which it prescribes duty 
as the categorical imperative. This is the sphere of morality, 
which describes the special essence of action. Itis an old 
dispute in morals whether the conception of duty must pre- 
cede that of virtue, or the converse. This dispute rests upon 
the fact that we reflect upon the contents of action according 
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to our concrete determinations. Each of these may be pre- 
sented as a duty or asa virtue. Hegel condemned the lati- 
tude with which this was wont to be done by rightly declar- 
ing that each moment of the moral life could issue either in 
the form of duty or of virtue. Family piety, e.g., becomes 
the duty of filial, paternal and fraternal love. It need there- 
fore, according to Hegel, only be added to the conception of 
piety that it constitutes now the duty and now the virtue of 
the members of the family ; and likewise with all the rela- 
tions of family and of state. We find, therefore, in Hegel 
no special doctrine of duty and of virtue, because the ethical 
organism embraces them as its vital development. This 
thought of Hegel is quite correct, and by means of it the use- 
less and extensive repetitions of content in the ordinary treat- 
ment of morals is dispensed with. The meagreness to which 
he reduced the morale does not result from this. Hegel de- 
votes only three chapters to morals, viz.: (1) design and guilt ; 
(2) intention and well-being; (3) the good and conscience. But 
the idea of duty contains an entire system of determinations 
which through the moral organism are entirely independent 
from its concrete contents, e.g. the difference between categori- 
cal, hypothetical and disjunctive duty, or the difference be- 
tween the duty of love and that of compulsion. The same is 
true of the conception of virtue, the peculiar field of which lies 
in the difference of virtues, as physical, intellectual, and practi- 
cal and physical training, and in the formation of character. 
There is nv doubt that the acquisition of all virtues is our 
duty; but it does not follow thence that the conception of 
virtue must precede that of duty, for virtue is dependent upon 
the conception of duty. I must first know what I ought to 
do before I venture to act. The realization of duty is virtue. 
Children, e.g., know nothing at all of virtue. Educators make 
cleanliness, temperance, punctuality, honesty, modesty, etc., 
duties for them, and accustom them to practise them. With 
every virtue, the conception of duty, that it is something which 
ought to be, is posited. The conception of action as something 
which must precede the virtuous act, can be only perfected 
in the conception of duty as complementary to a necessary 
action. 

The transition from morality to ethics Hegel makes through 
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the conception of conscience in so far as it can sublate itself 
through its reflexion. According to him, the eternal laws of 
ethics, which man must obey without equivocation, are the 
positive negation of all moral skepticism. But this is the dif- 
ference of right in general from morality ; for right is the will 
which is valid not for me alone, but for all others as Good. 
In morality, I stand only before my forum internum, before 
conscience ; in right, also, before the forum externum, before 
recognition through general consciousness. That right attains 
also the external form of a law fixed by authority or by letter, . 
detracts nothing from its high significance, any more than 
does the fact that empirical rights can exist which in their 
content are unethical, like the jus prime noctis of the French 
feudal lords. The circumstance that right can be practised 
without moral disposition detracts still less from its signifi- 
cance; for right itself is not responsible for this. I must pro- 
ceed consciously in the practice of right, and must regard in 
so doing the well-being of others. The internality of the mo- 
ral stand-point for itself, which is therefore so often appre- 
hended as the stepping-stone to religion, appears higher than 
the mere externality of positive right; but there is manifestly 
nothing in right in itself which hinders the existence of moral- 
ity. Hegel always accepts right in itself only as formal; he 
cannot deny, however, that ethics assumes essentially the 
form of right. Private, then, as well as public right embraces 
the same content which exists as the ethical (Site). The de- 
cay of all ethical organisms takes place when morality evacu- 
ates them and leaves only the naked, atomic person with the 
demands of his denuded rights. Hegel makes the transition 
from right itself to morality through the idea of imputation, 
which leads to the idea of premeditation and guilt, and, fur- 
ther on, to intention and well-being. These, however, are 
ideas which right, in the conception of will and of action in 
general, already presupposes for itself, as appears imme- 
diately in the idea of wrong. 

The distinction of ethics from right and from morality 
rests, according to Hegel, upon the fact that right and duty 
are always posited as unity, as correlatives, in their deter- 
minations. This reciprocity is by no means wanting to per- 
sonal right; for the right of my own — freedom evokes, 
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as my right, the duty to respect the.right of another; and not 
to treat him as aslave; the right to acquire property is iden- 
tical with the duty to respect that of another; the service which 
is engaged to me by a bargain with another, involves the duty 
of a return service on my part, etc. A Crusoe upon a lonely 
island can live very morally, but there exist for him only du- 
ties ; right exists for him only potentia, and can only develop 

- itself actu when at least one other person lives with him, be- 
cause only with this other would a recognition of his willing 
and acting become possible. He might, indeed, be immoral 
toward himself; he might be lazy, intemperate, unchaste, 
etc., but a crime or trespass he could not commit. 

The full division of right is left incomplete by Hegel be- 
cause it revolves only about property. He distinguishes (1) 
property, (2) fraud, (3) wrong. But fraud is itself a wrong, 
and the division must rather, according to his own dialectic 
rule of the negation of the negation, be thus: (1) personal 
right (personal freedom, property, contract); (2) wrong; (3) 
punishment. These are the elementary ideas of all right 
which can be separated from morality only violently by 
abstraction. Contract, e.g., imposes upon me the duty of 
fidelity and consciousness in the execution of the stipulation. 
Fraud is not only an action which affects right, but it is at 
the same time immoral; for through it I violate the duty of 
truthfulness. I do not question that in ethics right and mo- 
rality should be one; but I ascribe right to ethics, which, 
even in its loftiest formations, cannot dispense with the ob- 
jective form of right. The constitutions of nations, on the 
higher planes of state-culture, are not mere naive traditions, 
but written laws, in which they with consciousness express 
what conception of ethics and of good they have. The anti- 
thesis of ethics within itself is the individual right of the 
single person, and the particular right of the organic com- 
munity, of family, of civil society, and of state. Particular 
sublates itself as universal right, which is brought out in 
the history of the state as the right of mankind in and for 
itself, and which we are therefore wont to call the right of 
universal citizenship. In his earlier plan of ethics, Hegel 
concluded with the conception of colonization, by which a 
state transcends its own limits, prodacing other states. The 
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thought, however, of including the conception of history itself 
in the system of philosophy was more correct. 

Hegel had avoided making use of the traditional terminol- 
ogy in his Philosophy of Right, unquestionably because it 
was not congruent to his ideas. He, therefore, named private 
right “abstract right,” in order to indicate that in it abstrac- 
tion was still made from morality, to which he first passed 
with the conception of imputation. This is, however, an 
error, for imputation [responsibility] is in general a concep- 

‘tion identical with that of freedom.. “‘ Concrete ” ought to be 
opposed to “abstract” right. Instead of that, Hegel goes en- 
tirely out of the conception of right over into that of moral- 
ity. In ethics, which contained that which he was obliged to 
call “concrete right,” he did not make use of the word “right’” 
at all in the headings: he speaks only of family, of civil. 
society, of state: only in the latter does he distinguish an 
internal state-right from an external. It is not to be denied. 
that the Kantian division of public right as state-right, right. 
of nations, and right of the universal citizen, is more simple. 
and more compendious. 

But where is church right? This is mentioned by Hegel. 
only in a remark, in which he subordinates the church as a. 
religious society to the ethical supervision of the state. Here 
he occupies precisely the stand-point of the éclaircissement, 
but in this point éclaircissement is right. The faith of a church 
should be left free from the state, for the sphere of religion 
is higher than that of politics. But in so far as the church, 
as such, comes to external manifestation, it should be treated 
as every other society, for a state-church is as bad as a 
church-state. It is, in fine, the church which has to do chiefly 

_with the fostering of morality and with the cultivation of 
conscience. 

But all the blame which can be attached to Hegel’s 
construction arises from the profound idea which he had 
formed of the state, in which he saw the realization of 
ethics. Hence it was that he subsumed family, society, 
and state, under the conception of ethics; for with this 
category he wished to say at the outset that the state was 
an end to itself, and not a mere means for the security of 
persons in demanding their eudemonistic ends or their tem- 
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poral interests. It is society which exercises its functions 
in the sphere of cultivated egoism, but in which that which 
the individual produces immediately for his own use, in the © 
satisfaction of his necessities is converted into a contribution 
to the well-being of all. The family is the stand-pcint of the 
nature-state, of the patriarchal constitution. Society is the 
stand-point of the culture-state and of the constitution of 
community. It integrates the family in itself, but produces 
only the state so far as it rests upon necessity. The state 
which proceeds from the consciousness of freedom, and with 
it permeates all its communities, families, and individuals, is 
the true state. When Hegel is represented as though he had 
had in mind a centralized or bureaucratic state in which the 
omniscience or omnipotence of the government destroyed all 
individual vitality, as Fichte did in his exclusive, commercial 
state, he is entirely misunderstood. Stahl, who after Hegel 
distinguished himself greatly in the elaboration of natural 
right, directed against him a sharp polemic which derived its 
material from individual propositions wrested from their con- 
nection, and from methodic maladroitness. But if we regard 
the content we find that Stahl fully agrees with Hegel in see- 
ing in the state the system of self-organizing ethics, and in 
constitutional monarchy the most perfect form of state. The 
two Greek words ethos and pathos, which Stahl so much 
uses, signify only that which Hegel expresses by the German 
word Sittlichkeit (ethics). Ruge in particular has attacked 
the Hegelian system on the side of democracy. Ruge, an 
old member of the student-corps, is indebted to the study of 
Hegel for all the categories with which he has often so hap- 
pily and successfully figured as a publicist. He cannot for- 
give Hegel for considering representation of the people in 
legislation as organized, not atomically according to the 
mere census, but as socially founded on caste by means of a 
landed aristocracy, and by elected representatives of munici- 
pal corporations. By the orthodox Protestant and by the ul- 
tramontane Catholic party Hegel’s deification of the state was 
rejected because he would not have the state a mere mechan- 
ism, a centralized or military state, but would rather trans- 
fuse it with the self-consciousness of vital freedom. The 
political dominion of the church was at any rate made en- 
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tirely superfluous by the Hegelian conception of the state. 
The state was for Hegel the absolute might in all judicial 
and ethical relations. He did not make it absolute, however, 
in a sense that precluded him from knowing and recognizing 
another higher sphere. This was the sphere of art, religion, 
and science, for the external culture of which the state should 
_be solicitous, but which internally in its essence must be left 
free. Here Hegel has expressly admitted that the state itself 
must have the interest to presuppose in its citizens the exist- 
ence of a religious disposition, through which it exalts itself 
above all that is empirical, and above the history of one’s 
own state, into direct relation to the pure absolute. Hegel 
opposed religious fanaticism most strenuously; and most 
strenuously has he defended that which ultramontanism 
scornfully treats as temporal, viz.: work, property, marriage, 
moral conviction as basis of action, without need of a con- 
fessor ; but religion itself he did not reject. He was impla- 
cable against all superstition, and as a philosopher he was 
able to treat it psychologically, while at the same time as a 
philosopher he must scout it. Hence it was that he gave the 
political precedence to Protestantism over Catholicism, be- 
cause the former demands freedom of thought and conscience, 
and thereby harmonizes with the principle of political self- 
determination ; while Catholicism allows the criticism of sci- 
entific investigation only outside the dogmas it has fixed, and 
by the institution of oral confession it reserves to itself the 
leading of conscience by its priests. 

The state is the peculiar work of freedom of mind, in which 
it has to deal with its own creations, and becomes revealed 
as spirit for itself. Right and ethics are therefore in them- 
selves holy through the good which constitutes their content, 
and do not first become so through the blessings of a church. 
Sanctification, in a specific sense, belongs to religion in so far 
as it is the purification of our will which arises from its im- 
mediate relation to the Divine will, which is the personal 
principle of all legality. Religion is internally connected 
with right and with science, but in their own necessity they 
are independent of it. The laws of esthetic formation are 
now less independent than those of logic. Art proceeds ac- 
cording to the former, science according to the latter. Reli- 
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gion, so far as it is presentative, or in the forms of worship, 
must follow esthetical laws; so far as it is scientific, or in the 
form of theology, it must follow logical laws; but for itself 
it follows its own law, as it springs from the relation of man 
to God, as the peculiar content of religion. 

Hegel’s doctrine of the state could satisfy none of the par- 
ties in the midst of which it appeared. By demanding con- 
formity to law, he stood opposed to feudalism, which is so 
ready to claim itself a patriarchal constitution; by demand- 
ing monarchy, he stood opposed to abstract democracy, which 
complacently calls itself popular sovereignty ; by demand- 
ing representation of the people, bureaucracy of state offi- 
cers, and freedom of the press, sworn courts, the independ- 
ence of corporations, he opposed the aristocracy; by de- 
manding the subordination of religion, as it appears in the 
church, to the sovereignty of the state, and the emancipation 
of science from the authority of the church, he stood op- 
posed to the hierarchy ; by demanding ethics as the absolute 
end of the state, he opposed the industrial state, which seeks 
to entangle the people in the slavery of factory work by the 
bait of riches and material comfort; and by the demand of 
a constitution, he opposed the despotism of éclaircissement, 
which seeks to do all for, and nothing through, the people. 
We say nothing here of that cosmopolitan socialism which 
he contrasts with the historical and national character of the 
state. Hegel’s contradiction was not, as it may appear, that 
of a yet unprejudiced, youthful, naivety, but that of a criti- 
cally elaborated and matured judgment which was fully con- 
scious of its range. Hence, he thoroughly embittered all par- 
ties against himself. They turned upon and derided him, now 
as servile, now as radical. With true manly courage, Hegel 
held his position against them all, as the appended remarks, 
which after his death Gans had printed from his lectures on 
the philosophy of right, show. 

A half century has elapsed since its first appearance. The 
progress of time has actually transcended Hegel in very 
many points, e.g. in that of the political culture of the masses; 
but in its chief features the Hegelian state remains still the 
most rational, and the expression which it attained in Hegel’s 
presentation, the most beautiful. In treating of ordinary, 
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natural right, his language savors of Roman right, in the 
manner of the definitions in the Institutes and the Pandects. 
Fichte cast off this dry method in his system of natural 
right, but did it ina confused way; while Hegel labored with 
artistic circumspection, and from the treasury of the German 
language he coined the purest gold. 


THE PARMENIDES OF PLATO. 


By S. H. Emery, Jr. 


[in Quincy and Jacksonville (Illinois) there are two flourishing philosophical 
clubs that have been prosecuting vigorously the study of Plato. The bravery 
that attacks Plato, and especially the Parmenides, deserves the highest admi- 
ration. Mr. 8S. H. Emery, Jr., member of the club at Quincy, writes under 
date of April 21, 1872, as follows; “I have read the first three hypotheses, viz., 
i. a., i. b., and what should be called (it seems to me) i. c., although Jowett 
includes it ini. d. I make of the first hypothesis: (i. a.) The One considered 
as indefinite immediate—indeterminable and undetermining is Nothing. (i. 5.) 
Of the second: the One considered as self-determining—subject-object—is and 
is the totality; all the categories are embraced init. (i.c.) Of the third: the 
becoming of the One‘is in eternity, and through all its self-determining it re- 
mains self-identical.”” The following essay is an outline of his view of this 
‘great master-work of ancient dialectic.” Its author modestly says: “All I 
claim at all is—to have seen something of the main purpose of the dialogue.” 
—EpIror.] : 

Now that we have finished our first attempt to discover 
the true meaning of this most celebrated Platonic Dialogue, 
it will be an advantage to review the whole matter and see 
what we have gained. 

As to the form of the Dialogue, we find it divided into 
two main divisions— the first a preliminary discussion be- 
tween Socrates and Parmenides, which leads easily and natu- 
rally to the second part, in which Parmenides gives Socrates 
an example of the true philosophica lmethod. It has occur- 
red to me (although I will confess that my acquaintance with 
the early Philosophies is not sufficient to enable me to be 
sure that I am right), that Plato intends by this arrangement 
of the characters to intimate that the Eleatic Philosophy, le- 
gitimately extended, goes deeper than the Socratic teachings. 

As to the matter, we find the Dialogue devoted wholly to 
the consideration of Ideas in themselves, or, as Socrates calls 
them, “Ideas in the abstract.” 
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The main hypothesis of the Dialogue is, “If Abstract Ideas 
are,” and is introduced by Socrates at the very outset. The 
Absolute in itself having been thus presupposed, the problem 
is to find the connection between 7¢ and existing things. 

The first connection tried is “Participation”—“Things par- 
take of the Ideas.” This is soon shown to be inadequate. 
Parmenides then asks Socrates if he has not found these 
“ Abstract Ideas” by abstracting from cxisting things; and 
Socrates says, “Yes.” Parmenides then shows that this 
process leads to an “Infinite Progress,” from which Socrates 
endeavors to escape by inquiring if the Ideas may not be 
subjective only; that is, mere generalizations, without any 
real being for their ground—an entire relinquishing of Ideas 
as real essence; but Parmenides makes him admit that there 
cannot be cognitions without a something cognized, and this 
something is the Jdea. Socrates then substitutes “ Assimi- 
lation” for “Participation.” Parmenides shows that this also 
leads to an “Infinite Progress,” and then proceeds to explain 
to Socrates that his method is inadequate; that if Ideas are 
posited as distinct from (separated and apart from) existing | 
things, and we attempt to find a connection in this external 
way, we shall never accomplish anything,—but Ideas must 
be contemplated in their own proper movement, by the true 
Dialectic method. I believe that this first part of the Dialogue 
is intended by Plato to present and refute possible erroneous 
views of the “ Platonic Ideas,” which would assume them as 
set off somewhere—isolated from existing things by a chasm 
which cannot be bridged. 


The second part shows us the “Platonic Ideas” in their true 
aspect. The One and the Many are considered in two series 
’ of hypotheses—nine in all. In the first series are developed 
the consequences which follow from the hypothesis, “If the 
One is”; and in the second series are developed the conse- 
quences which follow from the hypothesis, “If the One is 
not.” This division into nine hypotheses is really only a 
matter of form, as the whole content is actually developed 
from the hypothesis, “If One is.” 

Let us now examine this second part of the Dialogue in 
detail. 
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First, “If One is, the One cannot be Many.” There fol- 
lows, then: 


“The One is not a whole and will not have parts. 

“The One is unlimited. 

“The One is formless. 

“The One cannot be in any place. 

“The One can neither have rest nor motion. 

“The One is neither the same nor other in relation to 
itself or other. 

“The One can neither be older nor younger than itself, 
nor of the same age with itself. 

“Therefore the One does not partake of Time, and is not 
in any time. 

“ And if not of Time, then not of Being. 


“Then the One is not and is not One, and is neither named, 
nor uttered, nor conceived, nor known; nor does anything 
that is, perceive One.” So the One that cannot be Many is 
disposed of, and the outcome is plain. The Abstract—Inde- 
terminate—Undeterminable—One—is nothing—can be nei- 
ther known nor uttered. 


Let us make a fresh start, then, from the hypothesis: 
“Tf One is.” 
There follows, then: 


“One partakes of Being. 

“ One becomes infinite in number. 

“Tf One is, number is. 

" hae” broken up into parts by existence must be infinite 

any. 

“One partakes of a figure. 

“One is in itself and in Other. 

“One is the same with itself and Others. 

“One is other than itself and Others. 

“One is both like and unlike Others. 

“One is both like and unlike itself. 

“One touches and does not touch itself and Others. 

“One is equal to and greater and less than itself and 
Others. ‘ 

“One is equal to and more and less in number than itself 
and Others. 

“One is and becomes older and younger than itself and 
Others. 

“One neither is nor becomes older or younger than itself 
and Others.” 
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This, then, is the One which is — the Self-determining One — 
which includes all Categories and is Many as well as One. In 
the first consideration, the One is viewed in its abstract iden- 
tity and the attempt is made to hold fast to that, but it is 
useless. 

The next hypothesis unites the two first: “If One is both 
One and Many, and neither One nor Many”—that is, If One 
considered in its whole truth is both One and Many, and held | 
in indefinite immediateness is neither One nor Many — then 
the One becomes: The becoming of the One in its various 
forms (some of which are specified) is not in Time but in 
Eternity, and in its becoming the One remains self-identical. 


“These, then, are the affections of the One.” 


Could there be a more complete statement of the One? The 
One is in eternal becoming, remaining self-identical. 


The fourth hypothesis, “If One is, what will happen to the 
Many?” portrays the true character of the Being: For-Itself 
of the One. The Others are shown to be infinite in their 
ground, but finite in their particularity ; that is, the For- 
Itself Being of the One is infinite variety posited in indivi- 
dual things. The categories which are potential in the One 
exist in the Others, and the Others are a complete image of 
the One; but it must be always particularly borne in mind 
that the Others are not the One; that back of the created is 
the Creator. 


The fifth hypothesis shows the result of attempting to se- 
parate the Others from the One, and, as might be expected, 
they prove to be nothing. 

The result of the first series of hypotheses is, therefore, 
that—The One, when truly considered, is all things; when 
otherwise considered, is nothing; and the others are simi- 
larly affected. 


The first hypothesis of the second series is, “If One is not.” 
Upon consideration, it appears that this is something quite 
different from an absolute denial of Being to the One. As we 
proceed, we find that it is a consideration of the One which 
ds from the side of its Being-In-Other. We see, first, that 
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there is a knowledge of One; then that the One is different 
from the Others and has determinate quality. 


We are considering the One on the side of variety, not of 
unity ; but we find that, when so considered, the One has 
Likeness, Unlikeness, Greatness, Smallness, Equality, Ine- 
quality, Motion, Rest, &. We also find that Non-Being is 
as necessary to the One as Being, neither being complete 
without the other. We find that the One, when it is moved, 
is changed, and we recognize the “Finite sphere,” Origin, and 
Decease; but we see also that the change is within the One— 
that it includes Life and Death—so that it comes into being 
and perishes, and neither “comes into being nor perishes.” 


The seventh hypothesis is the same as the sixth, but the 
“not” is accepted as absolute denial of being. The conclu- 
sion is soon reached, and from this point of view is inevita- 
ble, viz.: The One which is not, has and is nothing at all. 


The eighth hypothesis is, “If One is not, what becomes of 
the Others?’ This leads to a consideration of the Others in 
themselves; that is, itis an attempt similar to that of the 
{so called) natural philosophers, who investigate phenome- 
na from the phenomenal side, pretending ignorance of the 
ground on which they depend. We find, however, that before 
we have proceeded far the One appears, and that all the cate- 
gories which we found to evist in the Others when we consid- 
ered them truly —that is, from the side of the Being of the 
One—now appear to exist in them when considered from the 
phenomenal side; and we find further, when we come to the 
ninth hypothesis (which bears the same relation to the eighth 
that the seventh bears to the sixth), that, no matter how hard 
we may try to leave the One out of our consideration, if we 
could succeed in our attempt, nothing would be left. It is 
only the immanent presence of the One in its Not-Being 
which enables the Others to even appear ; for, “If One is not, 
nothing is.” 

As a summing up of the whole content, we find (to use 
Hegel’s words): ‘The One, whether it és or is not, is the 
Many as well as it téself, and in relation to another as well 
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as for i¢self—all throughout is not as well as is; it appears 
and does not appear.” Or: The One is the Totality — All 
that is —Being and Non-Being — One and Many. 


Nore.—I make a distinction between Being” and ‘‘ Existence,” which I 
think was suggested to me by the “ Secret of Hegel.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Sciences of Nature versus the Science of Man: A ag & “i Science of Man. 

By Noah Porter, LL.D. New York: Dodd & Mead 

Portions of this essay were delivered as an address before the societies 
of the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard and Trinity Colleges, in 1871. 

Dr. Porter has done valiant service in the cause of Philosophy in two 
directions. First, aguinst the Sir William Hamilton school he has con- 
tended in favor of the capacity of thought to solve the problems that arise 
in Consciousness; second, against the modern materialistic and especially 
the Positivist school he contends for the transcendent interest of Mind over 
matter, and for its substantiality as compared with the “ fleeting shows of 
sense.” In no previous work of his, however, have we seen so successful 
@ vindication of the spiritual over the sensuous as in the little book named 
above. He begins his essay with a true art-instinct, starting from the 
summit of modern physical science and inquiring into the presuppositions 
of its structure. 

“Science, objectively viewed, is universally conceived as related knowl- 
edge. Those who limit it most narrowly, assert that it gives us phenomena 
connected by relations. But facts or phenomena do not connect them- 
selves.” ‘‘Whence do these relations—these mystic bonds of science—pro- 
ceed? The interpreting mind does, in some sense, find them already in its 
hands. Whether they are evolved from its own experience as the progres- 
sive acquisitions of association, that cannot be broken, as Mill, Bain and 
Spencer would teach us; whether, like a mystic veil, they are thrown over 
the otherwise chaotic phenomena of both matter and spirit by the forma- 
tive energy of man, as Kant confidently suggests; or whether they are at 
once the conditions of thought to wan because they are conditious of being 
in nature and God, as the wit and common sense and the research of the 
protoundest philosophy declare, these relations must, in the study of na- 
ture, be confidingly applied by man as fast and as far as the chaos which 
bewilders the infant and overawes the savage, is thought into a cosmos by 
man’s interpreting reason.” ‘‘ Briefly, an inductive science of nature pre- 
supposes a science of induction, and a science of induction presupposes a 
science of man.” 

‘* Before Socrates, the physics were as crude as the metaphysics. Both 
alike were vain guess-work founded on hasty resemblances more rudely 
interpreted and generalized. From such speculations about matter and 
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spirit Socrates wisely withdrew his thoughts, that he might first under- 
stand himself as nearer and more intelligible to himself than nature. But 
in learning how to study himself, he also learned the secret of knowing 
other things. If we may trust the brief expositions of Xenophon and the 
embellished dialogues of Plato, he learned the rules of cautious observa- 
tion, wise definition, and comprehensive comparison, and rigidly enforced 
them as the conditions of all trustworthy knowledge.” 

The labors of Aristotle, that have stood the test of centuries, the ge- 
ometry of Euclid, the modern labors of Descartes and Bacon, prove the 
same result that knowledge of all else is based on self-knowledge. For 
what can be clearer than that there must be a bridge over from the subject 
to the object to render knowing at all possible? And this bridge must be 
the universality of the Ego. For if the Ego has nothing in common with 
the object—- no participation with it, then its activity in the act of knowing 
will have nothing objective in it, but will be sheer subjective illusion! If 
knowledge of objects is at all possible, it can be only through “ universal 
and necessary ideas,” which are the basis not only of the subjective but 
likewise of the objective. This identity of subject and object ina universal, 
is presupposed just as much by the materialist as by the idealist. Those 
who assume with Biichner that thought is a mode of material motion, do 
nothing less than assume a universal solvent—material mvtion—which is 
general enough to be the same under phenomena as widely different as the 
bubbling of Professor Huxley’s yeast and the thinking activity which specu- 
lates upon it—the same in fact in Shakespeare’s creative phantasy compos- 
ing the Tempest and in the meteorological disturbance of a real tempest. 
So far as difference in general presuppositions are concerned—whether one 
assumes that Mind is a mode of matter or that matter is a mode of mind— 
both schools assume an identity as the basis. Nor can one resist the con- 
viction that in the subject there is found a deeper and more total identity 
with the universal essence than on the part of the object as mere object. 
Seeing that the movement of knowing proceeds from the subject, and goes, 
through its identity with the universal, to the object, its activity is com- 
plete in the perception of the twofold identity—1st, that of the Ego with 
the universal; 2d, that of the object with the universal: thus each act of 
knowing is a real syllogism, of which the Universal is the middle term, 
and subject and object the extremes. When universals themselves are 
objects, they are related to one another as of different extension and com- 
prehension. 


A science of universals is that First Philosophy that Aristotle and Ba- 
con speak of. Such a science is a science of Man and at the same time a 
science of Nature, for it is the universal form and presupposition of all sci- 
ences. Such ascience, if found by man at all, must be found within him- 
self, for he cannot get out of himself except by its means. It is true that 
he may be unconscious of the possession of it, as the materialists generally 
are: they may use general ideas without ever suspecting it, or even 
while polemicizing against their use. But just as soon as a thinker directs 
his attention to the form or presuppositions of his scientific system, he will 
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pass through the experience made by the Greeks in the time of Socrates, 
just as described by Dr. Porter in this essay. 

In his examination of the recent philosophies, he commences with the 
Positive Philosophy, thus summed up by Mill: ‘‘We have no knowledge 
of anything but phenomena (and our knowledge of phenomena is relative 
and not absolute). We know not the essence nor the real mode of produc- 
tion of any fact, but only its relations to other facts in the way of succes- 
sion, or of similitude. These relations are constant, that is, always the 
same in the same circumstances. The constant resemblances which link 
phenomena together, and the constant. sequences which unite them as ante- 
cedent and consequent, are termed their laws. The laws of phenomena 
are all we know respecting them. Their essential nature, their ultimate 
causes either efficient or final, are unknown and inscrutable to us.” Dr. 
Porter calls attention to the fact that this philosophy, as thus expounded, 
is properly if not emphatically metaphysical. And yet Comte claims to 
have demonstrated that the human mind passes through the stages of The- 
ology and Metaphysics as crude and undeveloped youthful stages of growth, 
and finally comes to the stage of Positivism as the highest form of develop- 
ment. ‘That the Positive Philosophy is metaphysical in the proper sense 
of the term is too obvious to admit of question. Its problem is metaphysi- 
cal. It proposes not only to discover the criteria of the processes which 
are common to all the special sciences, but it sets these forth as the criteria 
of every true science.” That is to say, it deals with the universal and ne- 
cessary, and announces the forms of all knowledge. ‘Like every other 
metaphysical system, it concerns itself with relations. But constant rela- 
tions are what in all systems exalt observed phenomena to the dignity of 
Science. Other systems recognize more relations—those of causation or 
force—mayhap those of design. Comte’s metaphysics hold to fewer, those 
of sequence and similitude. To use a figure of clothing, while other sys- 
tems honor, by recognition and use, the habiliments which obvious neces- 
sity and universal usage have sanctioned, this sect appear among the sans 
culottes of philosophers, on the principle that the fewer clothes we have 
_ the nearer we come to naked truth, and the less occasion we have to look 
after our clothes, or the less we are tempted to think more of the clothes 
than of the man.” 

After showing that Comte, while condemning the metaphysical proce- 
dure of setting up abstractions as real agencies, yet actually does this every- 
where, always appealing to ‘‘ sequence and similitude” as the most real 
facts in the world, Dr. Porter takes up the system of John Stuart Mill. 
His theory of mind reduced to “ a series of feelings with a background of 
the possibilities of feeling”; his definition of matter as ‘‘a permanent pos- 
sibility of sensations”; his theory of the process of induction as ‘‘the result 
of repeated experiences of sensations so closely combined as to have become 
practically inseparable”; his theory of ultimate beliefs as ‘derived from 
induction, even those beliefs concerning the sequence and similitude of 
phenomena upon which the whole process of induction depends, depend 
on induction —all come from inseparable association” ;— these four doc- 
trines, or parts of the same doctrine, are exhibited in their vicious circle. 
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From Mill, with ‘‘his admirable candor in confessing difficulties of his 
own, and with something more than admirable unconsciousness that his 
confessions amount to a complete surrender of everything for which he 
would contend,” our author turns to the cerebralists, to Alexander Bain 
and his school, who claim that the analysis of the brain and its functions is 
the only basis for a solid science of the soul. To this he remarks that even 
if brain convolutions and nerve vibrations explain differences of develop- 
ment in mind, they do not explain nature, and hence do nct suffice as a. 
basis for philosophy. 

Lastly, he comes to the Law of Evolution as get forth by Herbert Spen- 
cer. While Mr. Spencer gives full credit to the science of Man, yet as he 
hides all the difficulties of his system behind abstract entities like force and 
evolution, and claims inscrutability for them, he becomes one of the worst 
sticklers for a priori ideas and methods; ‘‘worst’”? because he does not pro- 
ceed consciously, and hence not critically, to work. 

‘The study of man is not necessarily the study of psychology or specu- 
lative philosophy. Man is made manifest in history, philology, literature, 
art, politics, ethics, and theology. The thoughts of man have recognized 
and accepted those principles and institutions, those manners and laws, 
that civilization and culture, which give security and grace to the present 
life, which awaken the anticipations and confirm the faiths which reach 
into another. The study of all these is a study of the humanities.” 

Ww. T. H. 
Radical Problems. By C. A. Bartol. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. For sale 
by Soule, Thomas & Winsor. 

Contents: I. Open Questions. ILL. Individualism. III. Transcendentalism. 
IV. Radicalism. V. Theism. VI. Naturalism. VII. Materialism. VIL. Spi- 
ritualism. IX. Faith. X. Law. XI. Origin. XII. Correlation. XIII. Cha. 
racter. XIV. Genius: Father Taylor. XV. Experience. XVI. Hope. XVII. 
Ideality. 

No one who reads these essays could fail to know from internal evidence 
that the author was from Boston or its vicinity, and he would be quite safe 
in assuming that he had lived somewhere on the line of the Eastern Rail- 
road. The illustrations are so often drawn from objects well-known only 
in Boston and its environs, that one who is not acquainted with that local- 
ity must necessarily lose much of the pleasure with which a Bostonian 
follows the train of thought. It is everywhere taken for granted that all 
must know about these things. This peculiarity makes one conscious all 
the time that the essays were written with a particular audience in view. 
Those acquainted with the attitude taken by the celebrated author will not 
fail here and there also to detect traces of the personal pain which he has 
sometimes suffered from the misrepresentation of his views. 

In reading the volume through—and one will not be likely to lay it down 
unfinished—one has a glimpse of a sensitive, eager mind, keenly alive to 
all the actual problems of the day; of a thought which follows closely the 
daily events of the world and history, and reads in them all the action of 
broad and deep motive-powers,—these lying behind, and asserting every 
day under new aspects their claim for recognition and solution. The author 
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is no dreamy thinker who seeks to evolve from his own consciousness the 
Truth of the world. Rather he seizes it on the wing, at once perceives and: 
photographs its many forms, and so gives us material for thought. For 
example, the Franco-Prussian war, Sheridan’s management of the Indians, 
the portraits of Fiske and Gould on the new Fall-River boats, Darwin’s 
theories, the correlation of forces,—all play continually into and out of his 
illustrations. Through all the essays the poetic thought shows itself clear- 
ly. To it, everywhere, each one individual is only the image of the all. 
From this universality in the treatment of the subjects, it easily follows 
that the reader will often find himself in doubt as to the title of the essay 
which he is reading. It seems that the title might be transferred and no 
one be the wiser; for through all the essays it is one thought that runs, 
only one thing that is to be said. 

The whole book is a plea for absolute freedom of thought; an earn- 
est expression that growth, active development, is a necessity of life, in 
whatever form it present itself. In every essay we come continually face 
to face with an illustration where something is not Jatge enough to contain 
something else. The rolling-stock on the railroad was not ample enough 
to accommodate the number of passengers and the amount of freight; the 
country barn is not large enough for the increasing harvests, and so on in- 
definitely. If there is one thing which Dr. Barto] must say, and say so that 
no one who reads or hears can forget it, it is that the old is not large enough 
to contain the new; or one might more truly put it in the opposite form, 
and say that the new is not large enough to contain the old. The transient 
can only for atime display the eternal and abiding; the phenomenal is 
only the shifting play of the real light of Truth. The content perpetually 
shivers its form, only to make for itself another and one more adequate. 

For such an utterance so forcibly given, so earnestly impressed, so illu- 
mined from all sides by perpetually shifting lights of illustration, one can- 
not fail to be grateful to the eloquent speaker. 

The mind of the writer is so quick, and so alive to all the phases, 
whether humorous or serious, of the thought in hand, that the style is 
sometimes involved, and the meaning, for the instant, difficult to grasp; 
and the frequent omission of relative pronouns, and, in some cases, care- 
less punctuation, increases the difficulty ; and again, in some passages, one 
seems to be reading aseries of proverbs, as for instance on page 7. From 
the same cause result figures of speech-carelessly used, as when we are 
told of a ‘‘flock of islands beating at our windows.” And sometimes the 
writer’s keen sense of the ludicrous lowers for a moment the dignity of the 
subject. But these faults are, as has been said, only the result of the versa- 
tile, appreciative, and poetic mind of the writer, and are soon forgotten, 
while the impulse to thought given by the perusal of the essays will be in- 
valuable. One is only left to regret that the localization as to time and 
place of so many of the illustrations may withhold the volume from the 
permanent place in our libraries which from its thought it has a right to 
claim. A. C. B. 
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